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Historical View of the Laterature of the 
South of Europe. By J. C. L. Si- 
MONDE DE SiSMONDI, of the Aca- 
demy and Society of Arts, of Geneva, 
&e. Translated from the Original, 
with Notes. By Tomas Roscog, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1823. 

A.THOUGH the world teems with lite- 
ry productions, yet we are still very 

deficient in literary history: we do not 

mean historical accounts of the litera- 
ture of any particular age or country, 
though these have not been done very 
successfully, but we mean—a philoso- 
phical view of literature in general—its 
progress and improvements in different 
countries—and how far the literature of 
one state has heen influenced by that 
of another. Such a view naturally em- 
braces a history of the lancuages and 
forms altogether a subject of much ime 


The work before us, though not quite 
s0 comprehensive as the plan to which 
we have alluded, exhibits a very am- 
ple view of foreign literature. It com- 
mences with the revival of the Eu- 
ropean languages—the corruption of 
the Latin—the romance languages— 
the literature of the Arabians, and its 
influence on the Troubadours—mys- 
teries and moralities—allegories—lyrical 
poems—fabliaux, &c. tracing the pro- 
gress of literature down to our owntimes, 

Such is the work of M. Sismondi, a 
gentleman of acknowledged literary re- 
a. Mr. Roscoe's translation is 
tee and spirited. In a short ¢ adver- 
lsement’ the translator says his ob- 
ject has been ¢ to adhere, as closely 
a possible, to the text of the origi- 
nal ; no part of which he has taken 
upon himself either to suppress or en- 
large, with the exception of one or two 
peculiar instances, where the extent of 
the alteration is pointed out.’ The po- 
etical extracts M. Sismondi has gene- 
rally translated into French prose, but 
r Roscoe has given, ‘ where practica- 
rm such established English transla- 
“ S as already existed,” or inserted me- 
‘Tieal verses of his own or by his friends. 








M. Sismondi divides modern literature 
into two branches, which he makes the 
subjects of two dissertations : one on the 
Romance, the other on the Teutonic 
languages. The former embraces: Ara- 
bian literature, the Provengals, the 
Troubadours, Italian and Spanish lite- 
rature, &c. The second comprises the 
literature of England, Germany, and 
other Teutonic nations. In the pre- 
liminary, or general observations, the 
author observes :-— 


‘The literature of other countries has 
been frequently adopted by a young nation 
with a sort of fanatical admiration, The 
genius of those countries having been so of- 
ten placed before it as the perfect model 
of all greatness and of all beauty, ever 
spontaneous movement has been repressed, 
in order to make room for thé most servile 
imitation, and every national attempt to de- 
velop an original character has been sacri- 
ficed to the reproduction of something con- 
formable to the model which has been al- 
ways before its eyes. ‘Thus the Romans 
checked themselves ‘in the vigour of their 
first conceptions, to become emulous copy- 
ists of the Greeks; and thus the Arabs 
placed bounds to their intellectual efforts, 
that they might rank themselves amongst 
the disciples of Aristotle. So the Fralians 
in the sixteenth century, and the French in 
the seventeenth, desirous only of imitating 
the ancients, did not sufficiently consult, in 
their poetical attempts, their own religion, 
manners, and character. And thus, again, 
the Germans, for a period of no long dura- 
tion, and the Poles and the Russians to the 
present day, have repressed their own pecu- 
liar spirit, in order to adopt the laws of 
French literature, and to convert them- 
selves into a nation of imitators and trans- 
lators.’ 

Independent of the historical view 
M. Sismondi takes of foreign literature, 
he enters into a sort of philosophical 
disquisition on the several languages— 
their connection, &c., illustrating and 
often enlivening the most_ profound 
remarks by some pleasing fact or anec- 
dote. Speaking of the barbarous dia- 


lects, rather than languages, formed by 
the intercouse of the soldiery of one state 
or province with the inhabitants of ano- 
ther, M. Sismondi has the following 
interesting remarks on ballads :— 

‘The popular songs and ballads of every 








country, which are the genuine productions 
of their own age, and belong not to antuqui- 
ty, are the most curious specimens we pos- 
sess of national compositions. Some of 
these songs, which have been preserved by 
chance, are well worthy of observation, 
much less for their poetical merit, than for 
the light which they throw on the strange 
destruction of national language. They are 
all of them written in barbarous Latin, and 
none of them have been discovered in those 
dialects, which were soon atterwards des- 
tined to assume the rank of new languages. 
Those dialects were scarcely intelligible 
from town to town; and the poet, for the 
sake of popularity, had recourse to a lan- 
uage which was generally, though imper- 
ectly, known, in preference to that vulgar 
tongue which would scarcely have been un- 
derstood beyond the next village. It is not 
singular that the hymns of the church should 
have been composed at this period in Latin, 
for that was the language of religion; nor 
that the learned should frame their poems— 
in the same tongue, for it was the language 
of study; but, that the songs of the soldiers 
should have been com in Latin, shows 
the impossibility at that time of employing 
any other medium, 
*Qne of these songs was composed in 
Italy in 871, by the soldiers of the Emperor 
Louis Ll. to excite a mutual emulation 
amongst them to rescue hin from his capti- 
vity. That monarch, who bad been en- 
gaged, in the south of Italy, in a war against 
the Saracens, had become a greater burden 
to his ally, Adelgizo, Duke of Benevento, 
than even the enemies whom he had come to 
repel, Adelyizo, no longer able to endure 
the exactions and insolence of the army 
which he had received within his walls, 
took the rash resolution of arresting the em- 
peror in his palace, on the 25th June, 871. 
He was kept in captivity for nearly three 
months, when the imperial soldiers, who 
were scattered throughout all Italy, animat- 
ing themselves to vengeance by the song 
which I am about to transcribe, advanced 
towards the duchy of Benevento, which in- 
duced Adelgizo to set his prisoner at liberty. 
This poem is written in long hnes of fifteen 
or sixteen syllables, without any apparent 
regard to quantity, but with a cesura in the 
middle. The sense terminates at the end of 
every three lines. It is composed in a bar- 
barous Latin, in which may be found exam- 
ples of every grammatical error.” 


From the dissertation on the revival 
of the European languages, our author 


proceeds to Arabian literature, of which 
V.—30. 
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he gives an able sketch, pointing out its 
influence on the nations of Europe. ‘To 
many of the caliphs the world 1s indebt- 
ed for the patronage of science and 


literature :— 


‘The celebrated Haroun-al-Raschid, who 
reigued from 786 to 809, acquired a glorious 
name by the protection which he aiforded 
The historian Elmacin assures 
us, that he never undertook a journey with- 


to letters. 


out carrying with him at least a hundred 
men of science in his train. 


which they made in science and literature; 
for Haroun never built a mosque without at- 
taching to it a school. Llis successors fol- 
lowed his example, and, in a short period, 
the sciences which were cultivated in the 
capital spread themselves to the very ex- 
tremities of the empire of the caliphs.’ 

‘But the true protector and father of 
Arabic literature was Al-\lamoun (Maho- 
med-Aben-Aimer), the seventh caliph of the 
race of the Abassides, and the sou of Ha- 
roun-al-Raschid. Even in his father’s lite- 
time, and during his journey to Khorasan, 
he had chosen for his companions the most 
celebrated men of science amongst the 
Greeks, the Persians, and the Chaldeans, 
Having succeeded to the throne (813—833) 
he rendered Bagdad the centre of literature. 
Study, books, and inen of letters, almost en- 
tirely engrossed his attention. ‘Elie learned 
were his favourites; and his ministers were 
occupied alone in forwarding the progress 
of literetare. It might be said, that the 
throne of the caliphs seemed to have been 
raised for the Muses. He invited to his 
court, from all parts of the world, all the 
learned with whuse existence he was ac- 
quainted; and he retained them by rewards, 
honours, and distinctions of every kind. He 
collected trom the subject provinces of Sy- 


ria, Armenia, and Egypt, the most impor- } 


tant books which could be discovered, and 
which, in lis eves, were the most precious 
tribute he could demand. ‘The governors of 
provinces, and the otticers of administration, 
were directed to amass, in preference to 
every thing else, the literary relics of the 
conquered countries, and to carry them to 
the toot of the throne. Hundreds of camels 
might be seen entering Bagdad, ioaded with 
nothing but manuscripts and papers; and 
those which were thought to be adapted for 
the purposes of public instruction” were 
translated into Arabic, that they might be 
universally intelligible. Masters, instrac- 
tors, translators, and commentators, tormed 
the court of Al-Mamoun, which appeared 
rather to be a learned academy, than the 
centre of governmen: in a warkke empire. 
When this caliph dictated the terms of 
peace to the Greek emperor, Michael the 
Stammerer, the tribute which he demanded 
from him wasa collection of Greek authors. 
Science, in a peculiar manner, experieuced 
the favour of the caliph, notwithstanding 
the distrustful jealousy of some fanatical 


Mussulinans, who accused Al-Mamoun of 


shaking the foundations of Islamisin. 
culative philosophy was allowed to indulge 


Sp. > 


The Arabians 
are indebted to him for the rapid progress 


in the investigation of the most abstruse 
questions. The art of medicine boasted, 
under his empire, of some of her most cele- 
brated professors. He had been instructed 
by the famous Kossa in the science of the 
law, which, in the eyes of the Mussulmans, 
was, of all the branches of human know- 
ledge, the most sacred, and that to which 
thev abandoned themselves with the utmost 
degree of ardour. The caliph himself was 
much attached to the study of mathematics, 
which he had pursued with brilliant success. 
He conceived the grand design of measuring 
the earth, which was accomplished by his 
mathematicians at lis own expense. The 
Elements of Astronomy by Alfragan (Farga- 
ni), and the Astronomical Tables of Al-Mer- 
wasi, were the productions of two of his 
courtiers. Not less generous than enlight- 
ened, Al-Mamoun, when he pardoned one 
of his relations who had revolted against 
him and attempted to usurp the throne, ex- 
claiined, “ If it were known what pleasure I 
experience in granting pardon, all who have 
offended against me would come and con- 
fess their crimes.’ 

In the account of the Troubadours, 
our chivalrous monarch, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, comes in for a notice :— 

‘Richard, who was the hero of the age; 
who had humbled Tancred and Philip Au- 
gustus; who, in a short space of time, had 
conquered the island of Cyprus, and had 
bestowed that kingdom on the unfortunate 
Lusignan; who had vanquished Saladin in 
a pitched battle, and had dispersed the in- 
numerabf armies of the east; who had in- 
spired such terror into the infidels, that his 
namé alone was long the signal of affright; 
who had remained, after the return of all 
the other sovereigns from the crusade, and 
had alone commanded the Christian host; 
and who had signed the treaty, in virtue of 
which the pilgrims were allowed to accom- 
plish their long journey to the Holy Sepul- 
chre—Richard was equally dear to all the 
Crosses. They pardoned the vices and the 
ferocity, which were inseparable from the 
manners of the age. ‘They reproached him 
not with the odious massacre of all the pri- 
soners whom he had captured from Saladin ; 
and, tm short, they seemed to think that so 
much valour might dispense with all other 
virtues. But, above all, Richard was 
dear to the Troubadours. Himself a_ royal 
poet and knight, he umted in his own per- 
son all the brilliant qualities of the age. He 
was a bad son, a bad husband, a bad bro- 
ther, a bad king; but he was the most vali- 
ant and intrepid warrior in the army. His 
companions in arms loved him with a kind 
of idolatry. The devotion of William des 
Préaux, one of his followers, saved him, con- 
trary to all expectation, from a Saracen pri- 
son. He wassleeping under the shade of a 
tree in Syria, with six of his knights, when 
he was surprised by a troop of the enemy. 
He had oniy time to mount his horse and 
detend himself with hisaccustomed bravery ; 
and four of his companions having fallen, 
he was on the point of being taken prisoner, 





when William des Préaux, seeing his mas- 





——- 
ter’s danger, exclaimed in Arabic, “Spo 
me! I am the King of England!” The Se 
racens, who had not suspected that a “4 
soner of such importance was in their 
power, threw themselves immediate] 
Des Préaux, that they might all cla 
share in the capture, and paid no att 
to Richard, who gallopped away.’ 

M. Sismondi dwells at considerable 
length on the Troubadours, and, ag 
might be expected, his evidence js Not 
always very favourable to their cha. 
racter, Speaking of the persecutions 
of the thirteenth century, he says :— 

‘A few Troubadours were found amongst 
the ranks of the persecutors, the most cele- 
brated of whom was the ferocious Folquet 
Bishop of Toulouse, who rendered himself 
more odious by his infamous treacheries 
than even by the punishments which he in- 
flicted. Betraying alike his prince and his 
flock, he entered without hesitation. into all 
the intrigues of Simon de Montfort, for de- 
spoiling Raymond VI. of his estates. He 
organized, even in Toulouse, a band of as- 
sassins, who were called the White Coimpa- 
ny, at the head of whom he marched, tor 
the purpose of massacreing all who were 
suspected of favouring heretical opinions. 
This band was united to the army of- Simon 
de Montfort, when, on two different ocea- 
sions, he besieged Toulouse. At the second 
siege, all the crusaders and the allies of De 
Montfort, besought him to be merciful; but 
Folquet alone advised him to despoil the ci- 
tizens of their goods, and to throw the most 
distinguished of them into prison, When 
he entered Toulouse, he announced to the 
inhabitants that he nad obtained their par- 
don, and invited them to throw themselves 
at the feet of De Montfort. The citizens 
rushed out of the gates in crowds; but, as 
they eutered the camp, they were loaded 
with chains, and Folquet took advantage of 
their absence to deliver up the eity to pil- 
lage. A sufficient number of the armed in- 
habitants yet remained to oiler resistance. 
The combat again commenced, anid its re- 
sult was doubttul. Folquet presented him- 
self before the enraged inhabiiants, and so- 
lemnly engaged to set all the prisoners at 
liberty; an engagement which he guaranteed 
by his own oath and that of the Abbot ot 
the Cistercians. But, at the same time, he 
demanded, that the citizens should deliver 
up to him their arms and fortifications. ‘The 
inhabitants were weak enough to rely once 
more on the oath of their bishop, but no 
sooner were their arms surrendered, than 
Folquet, by his pontifical authority, absolv- 
ed Simon de Montfort from the oath which 
he had taken. The prisoners were thrown 
into dungeons, where nearly the whole of 
them perished, and the city, under pain of 
being razed, was subjected to a contribution 
of thirty thousand marks of silver. Folquet 
died in 1231, and _ his crimes were thought 
to have secured him a reception 10 heaven. 
He is one of the most conspicuous saints 
of the Cistercians, and the title of Bienheu- 
reux was conferred upon him. Petrarch 
mentions him with distinction im his Tr- 
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umph of Love, and Dante sees him in Para- 
dise amongst the souls of the elect. Asa 
Troubadour, we have no remains of this fa- 
natic, except some love-verses addressed to 
Azalais de Roquemartine, the wife of the 
Viscount of Marseilles, who. he had at- 
tempted to seduce. — oo 

‘Izarn, @ Dominican missionary and in- 
uisitor, preserved his character, with great- 
er consistency in his poetry. We find him, 
in about eight hundred Alexandrine verses, 
sustaining a dispute with one of the Albi- 
genses, whom he 18 desirous of converting, 
His style of reasoning 1s, to treat his adver- 
sary in the most insulting manner; to pre- 
sent to him all at once, the most unintelligi- 
ble dogmas; to exact his submission to 
them; and to menace him, at the end of 
every sentence, with death, torture, and 
hell. 

«As you declare you won't believe, "tis fit 
that you should burn, 

And as your fellows have been burnt, that you 
should blaze in turn ; 

And as you’ve disobeyed the will of God and 
of st. Paul, 

Which ne’er was found within your heart, nor 
pass’d your teeth at all, 

The fire is lit, the pitch is hot, and ready is the 
stake, 

That through these tortures, for your sins, your 
passage you may take.” 

‘Could the horrors of the Inquisition be 
forgotten, this poem alone would be sufli- 
cient to recall them.’ 

(To be continued.) 


——— +> 


The History and Antiquities of the Parish 


of Islington, in the Couaty of Middle- 

sex; tlustrated by twenty-three En- 

gravings. By JoHN NELSON. Se- 

cond Edition. 8vo, pp. 357. Lon- 

don, 1823, 
Ir the alterations and improvements in 
the second edition of Mr. Nelson’s 
‘Islington’ had not been sufficient to 
bring it within the pale of our jurisdic- 
tion, we should perhaps have broken 
through all punctilio in order to notice 
it. We confess that, although we have 
often met with more elaborate, more 
minute, and more archeological histo- 
rians than Mr. Nelson, yet we have met 
with few who have pleased us better. 
The secret of this is, perhaps, to be 
found in Cowper's ¢ John Gilpin ;’ for 
we confess that, ever since we read 
that admired ballad, we have felt a 
gteat affection for * merry Islington.’ 
[he connexion of this hamlet with 
London, and the many interesting re- 
collections associated with it about 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Strong Man, the New River, and we 
now not how many others, all give it 
4 peculiar interest, 

lhe improvements in Mr. Nelson’s 
hew edition, to speak pedagogically, 
Consist In the correction of sume errors 


—the addition of much interesting mat- 
ter—the reduction of some dry archwo- 
logical details—the subtraction of lists 
of priors, prebendaries, and unimpor- 
tant church-yard memorials—the divi- 
sion of some long articles—and the 
multiplication of many interesting anec- 
dotes. Here our praise must stop, so 
far as regards the second edition, for we 
regret to say that the whole of Mr. 
Nelson’s additions are not improve- 
ments. What, we would ask, has the 
mock ceremony of christening an im- 
postor like Mrs. Serres, the self-dubbed 
Princess of Cumberland, to do in a work 
like this? or is it becoming in Mr, Nel- 
son, when noticing a vague rumour that 
Mr. Canning was educated in Islington, 
that he should breathe out his political 
asperities, and quote, as an authority, 
a radical publication of no honourable 
notoriety? Neither is it very charitable to 
speak of the late unfortunate Secretary 
of State as ‘Castlereagh who cut his 
throat.” We could point out several 
other objectionable passages, which, 
we are sure, Mr. Nelson, if he calmly 
reflects cn the subject, must, with those 
we have mentioned, wish expunged, 
however opposed he may be to the ¢ ac- 
cursed Pitt system, which has plunged 
England into an abyss of misery,’ or 
however ardent he may be for ‘a 
complete reform in the rotten and cor- 
rupt system of parliamentary represen- 
tation.” We say nothing of the * most 
joyous day ever witnessed’—Hunt’s pro- 
cession ! 

Having thus pointed out the principal 
defects of Mr. Nelson’s work, we proceed 
to the more pleasing task, that of exem- 
plifying its merits by extracting a few of 
the memorabilia connected with Isling- 
ton. 

We need scarcely inform our town 
readers, that Islington is situated upon 
arising, but undulated surface, about 
a mile anda half north of the city of 
London, or that the air is salubrious. 
It contains an area of 3032 acres. The 
houses, which in 1708, were only 325, 
are now 3067 in number, and the po- 
pulation, which, in 1793, was 6600, 
was, in 1821, 22,417. Islington was 
once a place of great resort for the 
citizens in their military or gymnastic 
amusements ; and when, in 1605, some 
of the land proprietors wished to exclude 
the populace from such entertainments, 
James I., by letters patent, issued a 


unnecessarily abridged, 


‘In the use of the bow great dexterity as 
well as strength seems to have been requi- 





commission to see that they were not 


very long bow; and, by stat. 33 Hen. VIII. 
persons of the age of 24 years were prohibit- 
ed from shooting at any mark that was not 
distant 920 yards. The longest distance 
between the marks in these fields appears to 
have been 19 score, or 380 yards; and the 
shortest from mark to mark 9 score, or 180 
yards. 

‘An anecdote is related of Topham, the 
strong man of Islingtun, who, happening t» 
be at a public house to which the Finsbury 
archers resorted after their exercise, consi- 
dered the long bow as a play-thing fit only 
for a child; upon which one of the archers 
laid him a bowl of punch that he could not 
draw the arrow two thirds of its length. 
Topham accepted the bet with the greatest 
confidence of winning: but, drawing the 
arrow towards his breast instead of his ear, 
he was greatly mortified in being obliged to 
pay the wager, after many fruitless efforts.” 

‘An old house yet remains fronting the 
fields at Hoxton, which was formerly much 
resorted to by the Finsbury archers. It 
bears for its sign the Robin Hood, which 
has, to the present day, written underneath, 
the following inscription : 

“Ye archers bold and yeomen good, 
Stop, and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood is not at home, 

Stop, and drink with Little John.”” 

‘A few yards beyond the boundary of [s- 
lington parish, at Battle Bridge, in a small 
garden and shrubbery fronting Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, is an ancient mineral spring called 
Chad’s Well, being dedicated to St. Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield. These gardens have 
been, time out of mind, much frequented in 
the morning by persons drinking the waters, 
which are said to be ** impregnated with a 
small portion of purging and sea salts, 
together with a small portion of iron 
held in solution by fixed air.” The waters 
are described by Dr. A. G. Sinclair, as 
‘very efficacious in glandular and visceral 
obstructions, in bilious and scrofulous com- 
plaints, ulcerations, and eruptions on the 
skin, sweetening and purifying the blood by 
its cathartic, diuretic, and antiseptic quali- 
ties.”. He also recommends it in rheumatic 
and nervous complaints, stone, gravel, indi- 
gestion, complaints of the liver, and asa 
powerful anthelminthick. A gentleman who 
professes to have been relieved from a very 
deranged state of health by the use of these 
waters, has placed in the pump-room a poe- 
tical tribute to their praise, which concludes 
with the following appropriate lines,— 
‘Oh! were physicians to their judgment true, 
Would give each plant, each spring, each herb 

its due, 
No foreign aid we need of drugs profound, 
To heal diseases, or to cure a wound ; 
But doctors, still politically blind, 
Deny the bliss, and torture half mankind.” 

‘This neighbourhood has been famed tor 
many ages for its salutary springs; Bagnigge 
Wells, a noted place of public entertainment, 
once the residence of Nell Gwyn, is still 
much in vogue; but the celebrated Clerk’s 
well (Clerken-well) has fallen into decay, 
its site being merely pointed out by an in- 
scription on an obscure pump supplied by its 





site, The English archers made use of a 


| waters at the end of Ray Street.’ 
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‘ The Strong Man.—At the S. E. corner | of his neck, he brought both ends of it toge- 
of Cadd’s Row, near the Green, was for- | ther before him; and, what was yet more 
merly a public-house known by the sign of | difficult, he pulled it almost straight again. 


the Duke’s Head, which, towards the mid- 
die of the last century, was kept hy Thomas 
Topham, better known as “the strong man,” 
of whose Herculean feats a number of won- 
derful tales are related. The following ac- 
count of this extraordinary man, for the 
most part attested and recorded by two re- 
spectable writers, may be considered as hav- 
ing some claim to authenticity :— 

‘The father of Topham, who was a car- 
penter, brought him up to the same trade, 
but he abandoned it soon after his appren- 
ticeship. When he had attained his full 
growth, his stature was about 5 feet 10 
inches, and he soon began to feel indica- 
tions of superior strength and muscular 
power. About the age of 24, he became 
the host of the Red Lion, near the old hos- 
pital of St. Luke, in which house he failed, 
probably owing to his inattention to busi- 
ness,-and the company with which he be- 
came connected from the situation of his 
dwelling ; for at that time, as Mr. Pennant 
observes, “ Moorfields was the Gymnasium 
of our capital ;” and the famous ring over 
which “Old Vinegar’ presided was the 
great resort of cudgellers, wrestlers, back- 
sword players, and boxers, from all parts of 
the metropolis. It also appears that Top- 
ham was unfortunate in his matrimonial 
connexion, the inconstancy of his wife 
proving a constant drawback upon his do- 
mjestic happiness. 

‘ The first public exhibition of his extra- 
ordinary strength was that of pulling against 
a horse, lying upon his back, and placing 
his feet against the dwarf wall that divided 
Upper trom Lower Moorfields. We after- 
wards pulled against two horses, but his legs 
beivg placed horizontally, instead of rising 
parallel to the traces of the horses, he was 
jerked from his position, and received an 
injury in one of his knees. It was, how- 
ever, the epinion of Dr. Desayuliers, an 
eminent mechanic and experimental philo- 
sopher, that had he been in a proper posi- 
tion he might have kept his situation against 
the pulling of four horses without any incon- 
venience. 

‘The following areamong the feats which 
Dr. Desaguliers says be himself saw Top- 
ham perform :—By the strength of his fin- 
gers he rolled up a very strong and large 
pewter dish. He broke seven or eight pieces 
of a tobacco-pipe by the force of his middle 
finger, having laid them on his first and 
and third finger. Having thrust the bowl 
of a strong tobacco-pipe under his garter, 
his legs being bent, he broke it to pieces by 
the tendons of his hams, without altering 
the position of his legs. Another bowl of 
this kind he broke between his first and se- 
cond finger, by pressing them together side- 
ways. He took an iron kitchen poker, 
about a yard long and three inches round, 
and struck upon his bare left arm, between 
the elbow and the wrist, till he bent the po- 
ker nearly to a right angle. With such 
another poker, holding the ends of it in his 


| He broke a rope of two inches circumfer- 
ence, though, from his awkward manner, he 
was obliged toexert four times more strength 
than was necessary. He lifted a rolling 
stone of 800 lbs. weight with his bands only, 
standing in a frame above it, and taking 
hold of a chain fastened thereto, 

‘[t is probable he kept the Duke’s Head, 
in Islington, at the time he exhibited the 
exploit of lifting three hhds. of water, weigh- 
ing 1831 1bs., in Cold Bath Fields, on the 
23th May, 1741, in commemoration of the 
taking of Porto Bello by Admiral Vernon, 
and which he performed in the presence of 
the admiral and thousands of spectators. 
A number of curious and whimsical pranks 
are related of him, some of which are said 
to have occurred during the time he kept 
the Duke’s Head.’ 

Intending to return to this volume, 
we conclude, for the present, with the 
following notice of Highbury :— 

‘ Highbury Tavern and Tea-gardens, com- 
monly called Highbury Barn, arose from 
what was originally an ale and cake-house 
upon a very small scale, and was in the fa- 
mily of Mr. Willoughby, the late occupier, 
for many years. The court baron for the 
manor used to be held here, and in process 
of time the house, from its pleasant situa- 
tion, being much resorted to by persons 
from London, and the trade increasing be- 
yond the accommodation the place atford- 
ed, a large barn belonging to the adjoining 
farm. was added to the premises, which, 
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hands and the middle of it against the back | 


fitted up with a handsome interior, forms 
at the present time the principal room of the 
tavern, Previous to this circumstance the 
place was called Highbury Barn from being 
the situation originally occupied by the barn 
belonging to the manor-house, ‘This term 
among milk-dealers, &c. is synonimous with 
farm, or dairy, whence the term barn-mea- 
sure as applied to milk, in contradistinction 
to that by which it is retailed to the public. 

‘The bowling-green, trap-ball ground, 
and gardens, which have been lately abridged 
in extent, were laid out by Mr. Willoughby, 
the late tenant, by whose persevering indus- 
try, and the excellent accommodations of 
the place, the concern had before he left 
it increased in trade to an extent perhaps 
unequalled by any house of a similar de- 
scriptiun. ‘The business done at this house 
in the summer months is perhaps equal to 
that of any similar concern in the metropo- 
lis or its environs. <A great number of cor- 
porate bodies, public charities, clubs, and 
other societies, are accustomed to have their 
annual and other dinners at this place, 
where from 1500 to 2000 people can upon 
occasion be accommodated. <A dinner has 
been dressed here for a company of 800 
persons, who all sat down to hot dishes, on 
which occasion upwards of seventy geese 
were to be seen roasting at one fire. In 
June, 1808, the society of Ancient Freema- 
sons, having been in procession to Islington 
Church, in their masonic dresses, to the 
number of 1200 or 1400, attended with se- 
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veral bands of music, &c., about 500 of 
them dined at Highbury Tavern, The 
lodge of Jews was entertained at the Pied 
Bull after their own manner, and the ng 
mainder were distributed among the other 
public-houses in the village. A similar 
procession and feasting were repeated here 
on the ‘25th June, 1810. On the King’s 
birth-day, 4th June, 1818, the first annual 
celebration of the British and Foreign Schoo} 
Society on the Lancasterian Plan of Educa. 
tion was held here, when the Duke of Sus- 
sex presided, and upwards of 4000 children, 
including nearly 300 Jew boys, walked hi- 
ther in procession, and were examined jy 
the grounds. 

‘A society that deserves particular re- 
mark was for many years held at Highbury- 
barn, but which has lately been removed to 
the neighbouring tavern at Canonbury. 
[t is a friendly association of Protestant Dis- 
senters, formed a century ago, and who first 
combined together at a time when the pri- 
vileges of that body were imminently en- 
dangered hy the passing of an act called the 
Schism Bill, which was directly levelled 
against all those not in conformity with the 
Established Church, subjecting them to va- 
rious disabilities, and rendering then lable 
to severe fines, and even imprisonment. 
The day on which this iniquitous act was to 
have received the royal sanction, Queén 
Anne died ; in consequence of which im- 
portant event, “The Highbury Society” 
was established ; but their meetings were 
originally held at Copenhagen House. It 
appears, however, that so far back as the 
year 1740, Highbury was the place where 
they assembled, and where, ‘ with no pe- 
nalties to enforce attendance, and governed 
by a set of rules which may be inscribed in 
the palin of the hand, they have continued 
their uninterrupted meetings, whilst socie- 
ties splendid in establishment, and power- 
ful in influence, have melted away and are 
forgotten.” The following particulars con- 
cerning this society, extracted from the 
printed report of its rise and progress, will 
not be found uninteresting. About the pe- 
riod last mentioned, ‘ the party who walked 
together from London had a rendezvous 10 
Moorfields at one o’clock, and at Dettingen 
Bridge (where the house known by the 
name of the Shepherd and Shepherdess now 
stands) they chalked the initials of their 
names on a post, for the information of such 
as might follow. They then proceeded to 
Highbury; and to beguile the way, 1 was 
their custom, in turn, to bowl a ball of ivory 
at objects in their path. This ball has late- 
ly been presented to the society by Mr. W il- 
liam Field. After a slight refreshment they 
proceeded to the field for exercise: but in 
those days of greater economy and simpli- 
city, neither wine, punch, nor tea, were In 
troduced, and eight-pence was generally the 
vhole individual expense incurred. A par- 
ticular game, denominated hop-ball, has trom 
time immemorial formed the recreation 0 
the members of this society at their meet- 
ings. On a board, which is dated 1754, 
which they use for the purpose Of marking 
the game, the following motto 1s engraven: 
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Play justly, play moderately, play cheerfully; 
so shall ye play toa rational purpose. It is 
a game not in use elsewhere in the neigh- 
buurhood of London ; but one something 





resembling it is practised in the West of 


England. The ball used in this game, con- 
sisting of a ball of worsted stitched over 
with silk or packthread, has from time im- 
memorial been gratuitously furnished by 
one or another of the members of the so- 
ciety. ; 
‘& The following toast is always given at 
their annual dinner in August, viz.— The 
rlorious 1st of August, with the tmmortal 
memory of King William and his good Queen 
Mary, not forgetting Corporal John ; and a 
fig for the Bishop of Cork, that bottle-stop- 
“per. How this toast first originated has not 
been ascertained, but it seems strongly tinc- 
tured with the spirit of the times in which 
it is supposed to have been first adopted. 
John, Duke of Marlborough, the great friend 
of the Protestant and Whig interest, was in 
all probability the person designated by Cor- 
yoral John.” With respect to the slap at 
the Bishop of Cork, it appears to have arisen 
from the circumstance of that prelate having 
written a tract against drinking of toasts, 
particularly in remembrance of the dead, 
which he considered as impious. The so- 
ciety dine together weekly on Saturday, in 
the winter time, from November to March, 
and consists of between 40 and 50 mem- 
bers, some of whom have been so attached 
to these meetings, that they have boasted of 
attending 53 Saturdays in one year. From 
the grounds the prospect is beautiful and 
extensive. An assembly has been establish- 
ed here for many years, which is supported 
by the subscriptions of the neighbouring in- 
habitants, who hold their meetings in the 
great room once a month during the seasons 
of winter and spring. Mr. Seymour, late 
of the Mermaid, Hackney, is the present oc- 
cupier of the premises.’ 
tte 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 

Northern Nations. In 3 vols. Post 

8vo. London, 1823. 

{r we do not assert that there are few 
vocations more arduous than that of a 
reviewer, we may safely contend that 
few are so varied. At one moment he 
is called upon to sigh with a pair of lo- 
vers through a thousand pages; at ano- 
ther his feelings are worked upon by 
narratives of ‘ battle, murder, and sud- 
den death.’ He has scarcely recovered 
from the agitation thus excited, when 
he is sent a voyage across the Atlantic, 
and set down at once in some prairie, in 
the Hlinois. Here when he is preparing 
himself for scalping Indians, fascinating 
snakes, and ravenous tigers, he is again 
transferred to some polished court in 
Europe, where royal condescension, 
Court dresses, expectant courtiers, and 
beauteous fair, absorb his whole soul. 
From the reverie in which these enjoy- 
ments have thrown him, he is roused 


by some ‘ghost story’ or tale of the 
vampires, fairies, or ‘brownies and 
bogles’ of the northern regions. It 1s 
thus that a reviewer is made to traverse 
the most distant regions, visit every 
clime, mix with all classes of people, 
natural and supernatural, and is com- 
pelled to an intercourse with many be- 
ings neither in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, nor the waters under the 
earth. He circumnavigates the globe 
with a Cook or a Krusenstiern, roves 
through the air with a Garnerin or a 
Sadler, searches the great deep with a 
Spalding, or, plumed with the wings 
of imagination, accompanies the en- 
chanter wherever he may please to con- 
duct him. At one time, in the study 
of the philosopher ; at another, in the 
nursery ; one hour in a palace, another 


heaven breathe their fury unrestrained ; 
passing through scenes the most varied, 
and skipping from ‘ grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” A very pleasant sort 
of a life indeed, we think we hear some 
of our readers say; and, to speak the 
truth, we confess it has itssweets. In- 
deed we are of that happy disposition, 
that we always endeavour, under all cir- 
cumstances, to be as contented as we can. 
If we get hold of a good book, we de- 
vote as much time as we can spare to 
enjoy it; if we get hold of a bad one, 
(which is not unfrequently the case) we 
rejoice that it is not so large as a mo- 
dern Encyclopedia, and that there is 
no act of parliament for making even a 
critic read a dull book twice. 

Amid the varieties of literature which 
flourish at the present day, that of ro- 
mance is, perhaps, the most popular; and 
we have not only every year some hun- 
dreds of volumes of fiction, historical ro- 
mance, religious novels, &c. ; but of late, 
considerable care has been taken to re- 
vive those traditions, which have been 
considered solely as the fairy appanage of 
the nursery. One gentleman has given 
us a most amusing volume of German 
popular stories; a second has repro- 
duced a number of ghosts, which we 
thought had been long ago laid in the 
Red Sea, but with a wholesome cor- 
rective of their injurious tendency ; and 
we have now three charming volumes 
of the popular tales and romances of 
the northern nations. Stories of this 
sort, as the editor observes in his pre- 
face, form an important feature in the 
literature of the Germans, where they 
have occupied some of the most able 
pens. 

The legends in these volumes are 








either imitations of early traditions, or 


in a cottage, through which the winds of 








the traditions themselves amplified by 
some modern writer; they are of various 
characters, and are gathered from va- 
rious sources. Germany is above all 

other countries rich in legendary lore; 

and the volumes written on the subject 

would form almost a bookseller’s cata- 

logue. * Not only has Moravia, Silesia, 

Austria, and Thuringia each its distinct 

legend, but every quarter of the Harz 

mountains, east, west, north, and south, 

has its own exclusive terrors,” to say no- 
thing of the fictions of later writers, 

To those who can relax from the se- 
verity of graver studies, or who love to 
recal to memory some of the delights of 
their childhood, these three volumes of 
popular tales and romances will afford an 
ample treat; the reader may smile with 
Musaus--the elegant and playful Musiaus, 
—revel in the dark but romantic concep- 
tions of La Motte Fouque,—the German 
Monk Lewis,—accompany Veit Weber 
inthe field of chivalry, or accost the 
ghosts of Laun. The stories in the 
three volumes before us, though all 
founded on supernatural agency, are ofa 
very varied character; and though from 
many diflerent pens, are well written. 
There are in all seventeen stories, every 
one of which would furnish the ¢ great 
unknown’ with materials for a work of 
three volumes. 

In order to diversify our journal as 
much as possible, we shall select two of 
these tales. One of them, of a light 
and amusing character, we shall give 
entire: the other, a dreadful tale of 
vampyrism, we shall abridge. It is en- 
titled, * Wake not the Dead.’ 

Walter, a powerful lord of Burgundy, 
married the fair Brunhilda, a beauty far 
Surpassing in loveliness all her rivals. 
They indulged the dream of bliss undis- 
turbed, save by an apprehension lest 
aught should awaken them from a de- 
lirium, which they prayed might con- 
tinue for ever. ‘Their happiness was 
short— Death snatched away the bloom- 
ing victim, and left Walter to a widowed 
couch. Impetuous as was his first 
burst of grief, he was not inconsolable, 
but ere long another bride became the 
partner of his youth. 

Swanhilda, his second bride, was also 
beautiful, though nature had formed her 
charms on a very different model from » 
those of Brunhilda. She was tranquil 
and serious, yet cheerful ; and her mild 
benevolence restrained the fiery impe- 
tuous disposition of Walter, to whom she 
bore ason and a daughter, who inherit- 
ed the various dispositions of their pa- 
rents. For some time they lived hap- 
pily, * but clouds dissolve into air, 
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flowers fade, the sand of the hour-glass 
runs imperceptibly away, and even so 
do human feelings dissolve, fade, and 
pass away, and with them too—human 
happiness.” The inconstant breast of 
Walter began to sigh for the extatic 
dreams of those days, which he passed 
with the romanticand enamoured Brun- 
hilda; frequently of a night, instead of 
retiring to his eensort’s chamber, he re- 
paired to Brunhilda’s grave, where he 
murmured forth his discontent, exclaim- 
ing, * Wilt thou sleep for ever ?’ 

On one of these occasions he meets a 
sorcerer, who reproaches him with his 
unnecessary lamentations, but says, he 
can restore Brunhilda to him, but warns 
him of the danger, exclaiming, ‘ Wake 
not the dead!’ On two successive even- 
lugs they again met; and the sorcerer 
again cautioned him, that if once raised, 
he must not quit her until death, even 
though aversion should seize his heart. 
There would then remain but one hor- 
rible means. Walter was determined to 
have Brunhilda, if possible, at any 
price; the sorcerer’s skill was tried, 
and she was restored to him. A steed 
was ready, and proper garments, in 
whieh Brunhilda was arrayed, when 
he conducted her to one of his castles, 
unseen by any, save one aged domestic, 
on whom Walter imposed secresy by 
the severest threats. After remaining 
here three weeks, Brunhilda demanded 
that she should be conveyed to his pa- 
lace, where she had once reigned as 
queen. Walter consented, and having 
divorced Swanhilda from him, conduct- 
ed Brunhilda to his palace as a new 
bride, who had gained his affections by 
her extraordinary likeness to Brunhilda. 
A report, however, prevailed, that this 
was no other than Brunhilda, particu- 
larly among the servants :— 


‘The art of the sorcerer had indeed be- 
stowed upon Brunhilda an artificial life, and 
due nourishment had continued to support 
the restored body; yet this body was not 
able of itself to keep up the genial glow of 
vitality, and to nourish the flame whence 
springs all the affections and passions, whe- 
ther of love or hate; for death had for ever 
destroyed and withered it: all that Brun- 
hilda now possessed was a chilled existence, 
colder than that of the snake. It was ne- 
vertheless necessary that she should love, 
aud return with equal ardour the warm ca- 
resses of her spell-enthralled husband, to 
whose passion alone she was indebted for 
her renewed existence. It was necessary 
that a magic draught should animate the 
dull current in her veins, and awaken her 
to the glow of life and the flame of love 
—a potion of abomination—one not even 
to be named without a curse—human blood, 
imbibed whilst yet warm, from the veins of 





youth, This was the hellish drink for which 
she thirsted: possessing no sympathy with 
the purer feelings of humanity; deriving 
no enjoyment from aught that interests in 
life, and occupies its varied hours; her ex- 
istence was a mere blank, unless when in 
the arms of her paramour husband, and 
therefore was it that she craved incessantly 
after the horrible draught. It was even 
with the utmost effort that she could for- 
bear sucking even the blood of Walter hin- 
self, as he reclined beside her. Whenever 
she beheld some innocent child, whose lovely 
face denoted the exuberance of infantine 
health and vigour, she would entice it by 
soothing words and fond caresses into her 
most secret apartment, where, lulling it to 
sleep in her arms, she would suck from its 
bosom the warm, purple tide of life. Nor 
was youth of either sex safe from her hor- 
rid attack: having first breathed upon her 
unhappy victim, who never failed immedi- 
ately to sink into a lengthened sleep, she 
would then in a similar manner drain his 
veins of the vital juice. Thus children, 
youths, and maidens quickly faded away, as 
flowers gnawn by the cankertng worm: the 
fullness of their limbs disappeared ; a sal- 
low hue succeeded to the rosy freshness of 


| their cheeks, the liquid lustre of the eye was 


deadened, even as the sparkling stream 
when arrested by the touch of frost; and 
their locks became thin and grey, as if al- 
ready ravayved by the storm of life. Parents 
beheld with horror this desolating pestilence 
devouring their offspring ; nor could simple 
or charm, potion or amulet, avail aught 
against it. The grave swallowed up one af- 
ter the other; or, did the miserable victim 
survive, he became cadaverous and wrinkled 
even in the very morn of existence. Pa- 
rents observed with horror, this devastating 
pestilence snatch away their offspring—a 


| pestilence which, nor herb however potent, 


nor charm, nor holy taper, nor exorcism 
could avert. They either beheld their chil- 
dren sink one after the other into the grave, 
or their youthful forms withered by the un- 
holy vampire embrace of Brunhilda assume 
the decrepitude of sudden age.’ 


At length it became whispered, that 
Brunhilda was the cause of these hor- 
rors. The neighbourhood was thinned 
of victims, and Brunhilda saw that, 
in a short time, there remained nothing 
gifted with youth, save Walter and his 
children, and the latter, she resolved, 
should be her next victims. She soon 
carried her dreadful determination into 
execution, and sucked the life-stream 
from their bosoms. 

She next fixed on Walter, who was 
awoke by her drawing with her lips the 
warm blood from his bosom. He ac- 
cused her of murdering his children, 
and those of his vassals, while she re- 
proached him, that in bringing her to 
life—he was the murderer. 

Walter now repaired to the sorcerer, 
and learnt, that the only alternative was 
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his murdering Brunhilda, which Could 
only be done on the night of the now 
moon, until which time he concealed 
Walter in acave. He was also enjoined 
to renounce her memory for ever, 
When the night arrived, the sorcerer 
accompanied Walter to the palace, 


‘The door flew open at the bidding of 
his companion, and they speedily reached 
Brunhilda’s chamber, and stood beside ber 
couch. Reclining in a tranquil slumber ; 
she reposed in all her native loveliness, 
every trace of horror had disappeared from 
her countenance ; she looked so pure, meek, 
and innocent that all the sweet hours of 
their endearments rushed to Walter’s me- 
mory, like interceding angels pleading in 
her behalf. His unnerved hand could not 
take the dagger which the sorcerer present. 
ed to him. ‘* The blow must be struck even 
now :” said the latter, * snouldst thou de. 
lay but an hour, she will he at day-break on 
thy bosom, sucking the warm life-drops 
from thy heart.” 

‘*¢ Horrible! most horrible!” faultered 
the trembling Walter, and turning away his 
face, he thrust the dagger into her bosom, 
exclaiming—* I[ curse thee for ever !”—and 
the cold blood gushed upon his hand. 
Opening her eyes once more, she cast a look 
of ghastly horror on her husband, and, ina 
hollow dying accent said :— Thou too art 
doomed to perdition.” 

‘Tay now thy hand upon her corse,” 
said the sorcerer, ‘and swear the oath.” 
Walter did as commanded, saying :— Ne- 
ver will I think of her with love, never ‘res 
call her to mind intentionally, and, should 
her image recur to my mind involuntarily, 
so will I exclaim to it: be thou accurs- 
ed.”’’ 

Brunhilda was a second time con- 
signed to the tomb, and Walter sought 


relief in the wars :— 

‘In the din of combat, in the tumult of 
war and its incessant roar of victory or de- 
feat ; from the cry of anguish to the exul- 
tation of victory—in these he hoped to find 
at least the relief of distraction: but here 
too he was disappointed. ‘The giant fang 
of apprehension now seized him who had 
never before known fear: each drop of 
blood that sprayed upon him seemed the 
cold blood that had gushed from Brunhilda’s 
wound; each dying wretch that fell beside 
him looked like her, when expiring, she ex- 
claimed : ‘Thou too art doomed to perdi- 
tion,” so that the aspect of death seemed 
more full of dread to him than aught beside, 
and this unconquerable terror compelled 
him to abandon the battle-field.’ 


Walter now sought Swanhilda, but 
when she learnt that her children had 
perished, she refused to be reconciled. 
Walter returned homewards, where he 
met with a female figure, on horseback, 
in the attire of a huntress, attended by 
a troop of cavaliers and dames; she 
much resembled Swanhilda. He m- 
vited her to his castle, She stop 
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some days, new revels took place, and 
Walter became enamoured of her :— 

‘ He now ventured to declare, to the un- 
known, the passion with which she had in- 
spired him, nor did she refuse him her 
hand. Within seven days afterwards the 
nuptials were celebrated | with the utmost 
magnificence: with the first dawn of day 
commenced the labours of those who were 
busied in preparing the festival ; and, if the 
walls of the castle had often echoed before 
to the sounds of mirth and revelry, the very 
foundations now seemed to rock from the 
wild tumultuous uproar cf unrestrained riot. 
The wine streamed in abundance; the gob- 
jets circled incessantly: intemperance reach- 
ed its utmost bounds, while shouts of laugh- 
ter, almost resembling madness, burst from 
the numerous train beionging to the un- 
known. At length Walter, heated with 
wine and love, cunducted his bride into 
the nuptial chamber: but, oh horror! 
scarcely had he clasped her in his arms, ere 
she transformed herself into a monstrous 
serpent, which, entwining him in its horrid 
folds, crushed him to death. Flames 
crackled on every side of the apartment ; 
ina few minutes after, the whole castle was 
enveloped ina blaze that consumed it en- 
tirely; while, as the walls fell in with a hor- 
ridcrash, a voice exclaimed aloud—" Wakr 
NOT THE DEAD.”’ 

Leaving our readers just time enough 
to exclaim, * Horrible! oh, most hor- 
rible!’ we introduce them to that for- 
tunate wight— Kibitz, the hero of the se- 


cond tale we promised from this work : — 
* Krbitz.—There was once a poor peasant 
named Kibitz, who, though but little favour- 
ed by fortune, enjoyed nevertheless more 
contentment and satisfaction than many of 
his more prosperous neighbours; his chicf 
maxim was to make the best that he could 
ofevery thing; and, if affairs proceeded un- 
towardly, to hope that they might take a 
turn for the better, without vexing himself 
unnecessarily, One day, as he was plough- 
ing his little field with his two oxen, he 
thought that he heard some one call him, 
and, looking round, perceived that it was a 
bird which repeated his name several times; 
it being the kibitz, or pewit, whose cry re- 
sembles the sound of its own name. The 
simple clown, conceiving that the bird was 
mocking him, felt provoked, spite of his usual 
good-nature, and took up a heavy stone to 
fling at it; the bird, however, flew away, 
very leisurely, while the stone falling, un- 
luckily, upon one of his oxen, kilied it on 
the spot. This was a terrible misfortune for 
Kibitz; yet there was no means of restoring 
the dead animal to life, so thinking that its 
yoke-fellow would be but of little service by 
itself, he, without more ado, killed the other 
also, then flaying them both, carried the 
udes to a tanner, in order to make thereby 
some little trifle in return for the heavy loss 
he had sustained. ; 
“When he arrived at the tanner’s, finding 
that no one seemed very anxious to answer 
his knocking, he peeped in through a case- 
ment, and perceived that the good man’s 





wife was cramming a gallant into a chest, in 
order to conceal him from her unwelcome 
visitor. Master Kibitz was not altogether 
so displeased at this scene, as the tanner 
himself would have been, for he shrewdly 
thought that he might turn it to his own ad- 

antage. Ina little while the dame opened 
the door, and hearing his errand, informed 
him that her husband was absent, and that 
she could not transact the business on which 

he was come. Kibitzsaid thatshe need not 
refuse him, for though she had no money, 
yet he would be contented with that old 
lumber-chest which stood in one corner, 
and it would be an excellent bargain tor 
her. To this proposal the dame demurred, 
as may well be supposed: Kibitz insisted 
upon having it, saying, that it was the best 
bargain she could possibly make, while she 
as resolutely refused to comply; for it is in 
vain to offer the most advantageous bargains 
in the world, if people are so blind to their 
own interests as to refuse them. In short, 
they quarrelled so loud and so long about 
the inatter, that the tanner himself returned, 
in the midst of the atfray, and so settled the 
dispute by insisting upon his wife’s comply- 
ing with their customer’s whim, and letting 
him have the old worm-eaten chest; heartily 
glad to obtain the two hides so cheaply, and 
at the same time considering Kibitz to bea 
very great blockhead. The latter, therefore, 
obtained his wish, in spite of the good wife’s 
exclamations and opposition, and hoisting 
his prize into a cart which he had brought 
with him, drove off towards his home. He 
had not proceeded far, however, betore the 
inhabitant of the chest, who conceived him- 
self not to be included In the purchase, took 
care to let him know that he was carrying 
away more than he had any right to, and to 
eutreat, therefore, that he would let him out. 
This, however, was a proposal to which Ki- 
bitz was but little disposed to accede; he 
set about proving formally, according to the 
best logic he was master of, that in purchas- 
ing the chest, he had also purchased him. 
The gallant finding himself driven to extre- 
mity, and thinking it hopeless, immured as 
he was, and with very little breath to waste 
upon words, to think of refuting an adver- 
sary who could give his lungs full play, fair- 
ly surrendered at discretion, and was per- 
mitted to march out, upon giving up all his 
{ valuables and money. As itso happened, the 
latter was a very considerable sum, sutlici- 
cient to purchase several pairs of oxen, in- 
stead of those which the countryman had 
lost. ’ 

*Kibitz now returned home quite rich; 
and his neighbours being informed of the ex- 
cellent bargain he had made by his hides, 
killed their oxen also, and took their skins to 
the same tanner. But, instead of obtaining 
as much as they expected, they were in- 
formed that Kibitz had gotten only an old 
chest, hardy worth a single hide. Hereup- 
on supposing that they had been malicious- 
ly imposed upon by him, in order that they 
might be induced to kill their cattle, they 
determined upon putting so envious a fellow 
to death. Fortunately, our good hKibitz re- 





ceived some information of their designs ; 


for a long time he was puzzled in contriving 
some stratagem whereby to defeat their 
inurderous intent; and, at length, conceiv- 
ing that his poor wife would be quite incon- 
solable at being left a widow, he generously 
resolved to spare her this exceeding afflic- 
tion. He told her, therefore, that he had a 
mind, by way of frolic, to let her wear the 
breeches for once in her life: and, accord- 
ingly, ordered her to dress in his clothes, 
and go and work in the garden. Like an 
obedient spouse, accustomed to humour all 
her lord's whims, however extravagant they 
might be, the poor woman compiied. The 
wicked neighbours shortly after came, and 
finding her digging in the garden, they fell 
upon her and put her to death; t! 4 im- 
mediately fled, satisfied that they had re- 
venged themse!ves on Kibitz. 

‘Qur friend Kibitz, in the mean while, 
was too over-joyed at the singular success 
of his stratagem, to have much time to be- 
wail his wife. On the contrary, he thought 
that she might even yet prove of some ser- 
vice to him; he therefore took her, and hav- 
ing dressed her in her ordinary attire, put a 
basket of flowers in her hand, and seated 
her by the road side, as if she were offering 
nosegays for sale. Presently a_ stately 
equipage passed by, and the lady who was 
in the carriage, being smitten with the beaue 
ty of the flowers, ordered one of her lac- 
queys to inquire the price. This he did se- 
veral times, but receiving no answer, and, 
therefore, supposing she was asleep, he 
shook her somewhat rudely, in order to 
wake her. Instantiy she fell down into a 
deep ditch, Kibitz having taken care to 
place her in a ticklish situation; ard he, 
being on the watch, now rushed out upon 
the fellow, exclaiming, that he had killed his 
wife, and protesting that he would accuse 
all of them of murder. The lady, alarmed 
at the accident, and the unpleasant circum- 
stances in which she might be involved, of- 
fered, by way of pacifying him, to give all 
the money she had about her, and also a fine 
horse, upou which a groom was mounted. 
Kibitz protested that he had lost the best 
Wife in the world, yet he was far from bear- 
ing malice, seeing that the lady was heartily 
sorry for what had happened, and woald 
therefore comply with her request, out of 
pure good nature. So filling his pocktts, 
and mounting on his steed, Kibuz set off 
home, well pleased with his own prudence 
and ingenuity. 

‘ As he passed through the village, every 
one looked out to see who it should be was 
mounted on so fine a horse, but bow great 
was their astonisiiunent, at perceiving that it 
was Kibitz, whom they thought they had 
fairly killed. But though at first somewhat 
alarmed, conceiving it to be his spirit, on 
finding that it was really himself, they deter- 
mined to get rid of him at all events; and, 
in order to do so the more effectually, seized 
hold of him, and shut him up in a large cask, 
in which they resolved to throw him into the 
sea. Ail now seemed to be over with poor 
Kibitz: his good fortune appeared quite at 
an end; chance and good-luck, however, 





often effect escapes that prudence cannot 
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contrive. The stars had decreed that Kibitz 
should be prosperous. 

“It so chanced, that in their way to the 
sea they passed by an ale-house, anid consi- 
dering that Kibitz could bardly run away 
while imprisoned in the cask, they left it 
standing in the road, while they went in to 
refresh themselves with @ draught. No 
sooner did Kibitz find himself alone than he 
began to. consider how he might best avail 
of those few precious moments, in order to 
regain his freedom, At almost the very 
same instant, he beard a flock of sheep pass 
by; upon which he began to cry out, “I 
will not be chosen burgomaster. I am de- 
termined not to be a burgomaster.” The 
she; \ rd, astonished at his exclamation, 
went up to the cask and questioned him as 
to the cause of his being there. ‘ riend,” 
replied Kibitz, “ according to an ancient 
and singular custom of our town, whoever is 
chosen burgomaster, is borne in procession 
by the inhabitants of our town, in this cask, 
Tam appointed to this heneur; but am by 
no means ambitious of it.”—** How!’ ex- 
claimed the shepherd with astonishment, 
*‘ are you in earnest, when you say that you 
do not wish for the honour? I would then 
that it were some other person’s good-luck 
to be chosen burgomaster.”—“‘ Well, then, 
my honest fellow, do but let me out of this 
cask, and take my place as quickly as you 
please.” This was no sooner said than 
done: and Kibitz being extricated himself, 
inclosed the ambitious clown in his new 
shell, in which he was to be hatched into a 
burgomaster; then thinking that the poor 
sheep would be at a loss for want of a mas- 
ter, or if left there, might fall into worse 
hands than his own, he determined at once 
to drive them home. 


‘On returning trom the tavern, the boors | 


began to roll the cask on again, in spite of 
the cries of the unfortunate shepherd ; and, 
at length, fairly plunged it into the water. 

‘ Satisfied that they had now got for ever 
rid of Kibitz, they were returning very lei- 
surely to the village, but how extreme was 
their surprise, on suddenly meeting him, not 
only quite safe and sound, but driving a fine 
flock of sheep. 

‘ “ Ts it possible, Kibitz, that it is you?’ 
exclaimed they altogether, concealing their 
vexation as well as they could. 

«« Aye, even so, my kind and worthy 
neighbours. I perceive your astonishment ; 
you are doubtless much surprised to see 
these sheep, but I will explain the whole 
business. You noticed the white foaming 
spray when you plunged me into the water? 
Now you must understand, that there isa 
little enchantment in the case, for—thanks 
to the violence with which you soused me in, 
the cask broke, and at my catching at the 
foam, it turned to sheep, and very fine sheep 
they are—imany thanks, therefore, to you; 
and to prove to you my gratitude, [ would 
advise you, one and all, to enrich yourselves 
in the same manner.” 

‘No sooner had they heard this, than 
each determined forthwith, to make the ex- 
periment, after having betore them such a 
convincing proof of its success. Away, 





therefore, they scampered back to the wa- 
ter: the toremost jumped in at once, the 
others directly after him; but, although 
they made foam and froth enough with their 
plunging about, no sheep appeared ; on the 
contrary, they butfetted each other about in 
the water at such a rate, that they were all 
drowned. Thus did Kibitz safely rid him- 
self of all his envious neighbours at once, 
and thereby render himself master of the 
whole village.’ 
tee - | 


A View of the Pasi and Present State of 


the Island of Jamaica, By J. STEWART. 
(Concluded from p. 451.) 
IN a chapter on the domestic animals of 
Jamaica, Mr. Stewart notices the singu- 
lar fact, that, although almost every 
negro has a dog, yet hydrophobia is 
unknown there; this is the more re- 
markable, as, in Great Britain, dogs are 
most subject to this malady in the hot- 
test days of summer, while inthe West 
Indies they are exposed to a still more 
intense degree of heat, and yet are ex- 
empt from it. Mr. S. attributes it to 
the greater equality of the temperature. 
Agriculture is depressed in Jamaica, 
or, perhaps, the landholders have been 
inoculated with that disease so common 
to the parent state~—agricultural distress. 
Sugar estates, Mr. S. informs us, did not, 
in 1821, yield more than one per cent. ; 
but sugar has since borne a higher price. 
In speaking of the government, Mr. 
Stewart pays a high compliment to the 
present governor, the Duke of Manches- 
ter, whose rule has been marked by 
mildness and moderation. Mr.S. gives 
but avery unfavourable account of the 
state of society in Jamaica, so far as re- 


lates to morals :— 

‘Every unmarried white man, and of 
every class, has his black or his brown mis- 
tress, with whom he lives openly ; and of so 
little consequence is this thought, that his 
white female friends and relations think it 
no breach of decorum to visit his house, 
partake of his hospitality, fondle his chil- 
dren, and converse with his housekeeper—as 
if that conduct, which they regarded as 
disgraceful in their own class, was not so 
in the female of colour. The example of a 
few ladies of a juster way of thinking has 
little weight in discountenancing this level- 
ling sort of familiarity, But the most strik- 
ing proof of the low estimate of moral and 
religious obligation here is the fact, that the 
man who lives in open adultery,—that is, 
who keeps his brown or black mistress, in 


the very face of his wife and tamuily and of 


the community, has generally as much out- 
ward respect shown him, and is as much 
countenanced, visited, and received into 
company, especially if he be a man of some 
weight and influence in the community, as 
if he had been guilty of no breach of decency 
or dereliction of moral duty! This profli- 
gacy is, however, less common than it was 
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formerly; for, among the old creoles, a 
brown or sable favourite, and sometimes 
even a harem of these /adies, was consider. 
ed as an indispensable appendage to the 
establishment of a married man. In no 
country, however, are examples of female 
infidelity more rare than in Jamaica. The 
wedded fair, with whatever lack of patience 
she bears the insults of an unfaithful partner 
has too lively a sense of the enormity of his 
crime to resent it by retaliation. : 

‘If a gentleman pays his addresses to q 
lady, it is not thought necessary, as a ho- 
mage to her delicacy, to get rid, a priori, of 
his illicit establishment, nor is the lady so9 
unreasonable as to expect such a sacrifice ; 
the brown lady remains in the house til] 
within a few days of the marriage, and, if 
She is of an accommodating disposition, 
even assists in making preparations for the 
reception of the bride; in which case there 
may be a tolerable good understanding be- 
tween them, and the wife may even conde- 
scend to take in good part the occasional 
calls, inquiries, and proffered circumstances 
of the ex-favourite, and make suitable re- 
turns of kindness to her and her children, 
Nothing is more common than for the brown 
mistress of a white man to apply to a re- 
spectable married lady to become godmo- 
ther to her female infant,—a request which 
is not often refused, though the sponsor 
must be well aware that this child is destin- 
ed, from the way in which she is brought 
up, to follow the footsteps of her mother. 
But it is thought to be only a form, and the 
kind-hearted white lady could hardly refuse 
so slight a favour to a decent well-behaved 
brown woman, who would consider such 
refusal as a most grievous affront, for they do 
not consider the sponsorship of one of their 
own class as at all desirable or creditable.’ 

Several mechanical trades are very 


lucrative in Jamaica :— 

‘ The profession of a master coppersmith 
and plumber, if he has ten or twelve slaves 
brought up to the business, and a white or 
brown journeyman to attend them, is one of 
the most lucrative in the island; as, even 
with that small establishment and constant 
employment, he may make from 3000I. to 
40001. per annum, provided he gets paid by 
all those who employ him—a very rare and 
singular piece of good fortune.’ 

In giving the character of the negro 
slaves, which is too various to be easily 
defined, our author relates two pleas- 
ing anecdotes of negro gratitude and ate 


tachment, which we shall subjoin :— 

‘ Soon after the breaking out of the insut- 
rection in St. Domingo, when the untortu- 
nate whites were every where hunted and 
massacred, and their dwellings given up to 
fire and pillage, a negro, who loved bis mas- 
ter, hastened to him with the first intelligence 
of the revolt, and the imminent danger 
which he stood; “ but,” said this faithful 
slave, “I will save you, or perish myself in 
the attempt.” He immediately conveye 
his master to a place of safety, where he 
could be concealed for awhile. In the dead 
of night he put him into a sack, and, plac- 
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ing him across a mule, conveyed him to 
sore distance before dawn of day, and again 
concealed him in the cavern of a rock: at 
might he again renewed his journey; and in 
this manner did this faithful creature safely 
conduct his master a distance of an hundred 
miles, till he brought him to a navigable 
river, where he procured a canoe, and at 
night paddled it down with the stream, ull 
he came to a post occupied by the whites, 
to whom he delivered his master in safety 
and unhart, 

‘The other instance occurred in Jamaica 
during the Maroon war, and is well attested 
by several respectable gentlemen, who were 
evye-witnesses of the transaction. During 
the ambuscade attack of the Maroons on 
Lieutenant-colonel Sandford’s party of dra- 
goons and militia, ata narrow defile leading 


from the New to Old Trelawny Maroon ; 


Town, a gentleman’s negro servant, being 
close to his master, and observing a Ma- 
roon’s piece levelled at him, he instantly 
threw himself between him and the danger, 
and received the shot in his body. Happily 
it did not prove mortal, and the faithful 
slave lived to enjoy the well-earned fruits of 
his inaster’s yratitude.’ 


Some further particulars, of a miscel- 
Janeous character, relating to the slaves, 
will, we doubt not, be acceptable to our 
seaders :— 

‘ Their sayings often convey much force 
and meaning, and would, if clothed in a 
more courtly dress, make no despicable fi- 
gure even among those precepts of wisdom 
which are ascribed to wiser nations. When 
they wish to imply, that a peaceable man is 
often wise and provident in his conduct, 
they say, “Softly water run deep ;” when 
they would express the oblivion and disre- 
gard which follows them after death, they 
say, “ When man dead gruss grow at him 
door ;” and when they would express the 
humility which is the usual accompaniment 
of poverty, they say, “ Pour man never 
ver.” * 

‘They are also astonished at the means 
by which the Europeans can find their way 
to Africa and other remote countries, and 
guide their vessels, through trackless oceans, 
with as much certainty as they can travel 
over a few miles of well-known country. 
This they can only attribute to some super- 
natural gift of knowledge. A waster of an 
African trader, travelling in Jamaica, and 
hot knowing his way, inquired of a ne- 
gro whom he met, the road to Mr. ’s 
house. The negro recognising him to be 
the captain of the ship in which he had been 
brought from his native country, eyed him 
with a look of ineffable contempt, without 
making any reply: on the question being 
reiterated, he replied with much indignation, 
as conceiving himself jested with by one 
who had injured him so deeply—“ You want 





Jor make fool of me—no ?—you can find pass 


Ai a Guinea country bring me come here, 

' “9 can find pass go tn a massa house.” ’ 
i Pint en s-day, it is customary for 
negro girls of the towns, who con- 
celve themselves superior to those on the 
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plantations, to exhibit themselves in all the 
pride of gaudy finery, under the denomina- 
tion of blues and reds—parties in rivalship 
and opposition to each other. They are ge- 
nerally dressed with much taste, sometimes 
at the expense of their white and brown 
mistresses, who take a pride in showing 
them off to the greatest advantage. Their 
gowns are of the finest muslin, with blue or 
pink satin spencers, trimmed with gold or 
silver, according to their party; and gold 
necklaces, ear-rings, and other expensive 
trinkets, shine to advantage on their jet 
black skins. The most comely young ne- 
gresses are selected, and such as have a fine 
and tutored voice; they parade through the 
streets, two and two, in the most exact or- 
der, with appropriate flags and instrumental 
music, accompanied by their voices, the 
songs being for the most part such as they 
have caught from the whites, and which 
they previously practise for the occasion. 
Each party has its gueen, who eclipses all 
the rest in the splendour of her dress. Their 
appearance, upon the whole, is tasteful and 
elegant, and would somewhat astonish a 
stranger who had assuciated with the idea 
of slavery other images than those of gaiety 
and costly display.’ 

‘At their funerals, the African negroes 
use various ceremonies, among which is the 
practice of pouring libations, and sacrificing 
a fowl on the grave of the deceased—a tri- 
bute of respect they afterwards occasionally 
repeat. During the whole of the ceremony, 
many fantastic motions and wild gesticula- 
tions are practised, accompanied with a 
suitable beatcf their drums and other rude 


bm» ° . . 
instruments, while a melancholy dirge is 


sung by a female, the chorus of which is 
pertormed by the whole of the other fe- 
males, with admirable precision, and full- 
toned and not unmelodious voices. When 
the deceased is interred, the plaintive notes 
of sympathy are no longer heard, the drums 
resound with a livelier beat, the song grows 
more animated, dancing and apparent mer- 
riment commence, and the remainder of the 
night is usually spent in feasting and riotous 
debauchery. 

‘ Previous to the interment of the corpse, 
it is sometimes pretended that it is endow- 
ed with the gift of speech; and the friends 
and relatives alternately place their ears to 
the lid of the coffin, to bear what the de- 
ceased has to say. This generally consists 
of complaints and upbraidings for various 
injuries,—treachery, ingratitude, injustice, 
slander, and, in particular, the non-payment 
of debts due to the deceased. ‘This last 
complaint is sometimes shown by the de- 
ceased in a more cogent way than by mere 
words ; for, on coming opposite the door of 
the negro debtor, the coffin makes a full 
stop, and no persuasion nor strength can in- 
duce the deceased to go forward peaceably 
to his grave till the money is paid; so that 
the unhappy debtor has no alternative but 
to comply with this demand, or have his 
creditor palmed upon him, as a lodger, for 
some time. Sometimes, however, the de- 
ceased is a little unconscionable, by claim- 
ing a fictitious debt. In short, this supersti- 
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tious practice is often made subservient to 
fraudulent extortion. A negro, who was to 
be interred in one of the towns, had, it was 
pretended by some of his friends, a claim 
on another negro for a sum of money. The 
latter denied any such claim; and, accord- 
ingly, at the funeral of the deceased, the ac- 
customed ceremonies took place opposite to 
the door of his supposed debtor; and this 
mummery was continued for hours, till the 
magistrates thought proper to interfere, and 
compelled the defunct to forego his claim, 
and proceed quietly on to his place of rest.’ 
Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Stewart ; and have only to remark, that 
we have seldom met with so much real 
information so ably and so systematically 
conveyed as in the * View of Jamaica.” 
~— tere — 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF RINGS, 
For the following highly curious histo- 
rical notice of rings, we are indebted to 
the sixth part of Mr. Fosbroke’s valu- 
able ‘Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ a 
work which must have a place in every 
good library :— 

‘ Though the use of rings is so ancient as 
to be enveloped in fable, Pliny thinks, be- 
cause Homer does not mention sealing let- 
ters with them, that they were not known 
to the Greeks at the time of the Trojan war. 
The Etruscans and Sabines had them; and 
he is of opinion that the fashion was brought 
from Greece to these nations, and thence 
to Rome; but when the fashion first com- 
menced, he did not know. They were in 
use among the Gauls and Britons; but 
seemingly for ornament only. The Re- 
mans, for a long time, used iron rings, and 
the first mention of any of gold is in the 
year 432 U.C. Other materials were, sim- 
ple, mixed, or double metal—silver and 
iron gilt, or, rather, gold inclosed im the 
iron—circle of gold or bronze—or bronze, 
the collet of golimsome open, but elastic 
—some solid, others hollow—with or with- 
out precious stones, for seals—some stones 
ensculped, others not—with even two or 
more stones—emerald rings, found at Pom 
peii—glass used by the > instead of 
gems—some made entirely. of one stone, as 
of amber. There were different modes of 
wearing rings. Among the Romans, before 
they adorned them with preeious stones, 
when the figure was sculped upon the very 
matter of the ring, every one wore them at 
option upon what hand og finger he pleased. 
When gems were added, they were worn m 
preference upon the left hand, and it was 
excessively clenione to put them upon the 
right. From Tertullian, it appears, that, in 
his time, they were worn op the heft hand. 
The fourth finger was at first used, as 1s at- 
tested by Pliny, and the statues of Numa 
and Servius Tullus; afterwards the second, 
i. e. the index; then on the little finger; 
lastly, on all the others, except the little one. 
The Greeks also wore it upon the fourth 
finger of the left hand. Pliny says, that the 
Gauls and Britons wore it upon the middle 
finger, At first, only one ring was worn; 
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afterwards one upon all the fingers; then | quite plain, have been called Druids’ rings. 


many upon each finger; lastly, one, and 
even many, upon each joint of the finger. 
Rings were worn (to be taken off or on ac- 
cording to festivals) upon statues of deities 
and herves; and upon some of the emper- 
ors, with the Lituus ensculped, to show 
that they were sovereign pontills. ‘There 
were even distinct rings for summer and 
winter, ahd this shows why some rings are 
thick and solid, the hoop and the collet be- 
ing of one piece only. Count Caylus has 
published one of these last. It is tiner upon 
one side than the other, in order to be more 
easily worn, whether upon the small or tore 
finger, by turning the small side within the 
hand. Rings for the nostrils were commen 
among the Orientals. Gold rings, at first 
only conditionally allowed to senators, de- 
scended at last to freed-men and others. 
Those of the people were of silver or brass ; 
of slaves, iron. The gold rings were laid 
aside in mourning, under accusation, or in 
supplication. The marriage, or fyancel 
rig, was always, says Pliny, of iron, but 
Tertullian adds, of gold. Isidore says, that 
women either wore no other ring, or never 
more than two, Amother sort were seal- 
rings, pretended to be an invention of the 
Lacedemonians, who, not content with 


docking their coffers, added a seal; for 


which purpose they made use of worm-eaten 
wood, with which they impressed wax or 
soft wood : after which they learned to en- 
grave seals. The figures upon seals were as 
various as among us, except that the anci- 
ents used figures of their ancestors, friends, 
er even themselves, In Stosch is a symbo- 
lical ring, supported by two cornucopiz. 
Upon the beazle is a mask in relief, and in 


. the'circle of the ring a crescent and star. 


The word symbolum, for a long time, meant 
a ring, and was substituted for the ancient 
Oscan word, ungulus. The ring was in ge- 
neral the emblem of fidelity in civil engage- 
ments; and hence, no doubt, its ancient 
use in many functions and distinctions. 
There were also the annulus natalitius, or 
birth-day ring, sent as a present by clients 
or friends, and worn only on that day; the 
annulus sponsionis, or pledge-ring ; of con- 
tracts or wagers; the ring worn by the flute- 
players, very brilliant, and adorned with 
a gem; the Samo-Thracian iron ring, talis- 
mauic, and engraved with magical charac- 
ters, inclosing a herb cut at a certain time, 
or small stones found under particular con- 
stellations; and the annulus piscatoris, or 
papal seal, from the figure of St. Peter upon 
it, who is supposed to have first used it. 

‘ In the classical, as in the middle ages, 
we find rings sent as credentials of a mis- 
sion. The hacknied story of losing rings, 
and finding them in the body of a tish, oc- 
curs in Pliny. 

‘ British Rings.—The rings found in bar- 
rows are large, made of jet, or canal coal, 
ornamented on the outside with imperfect 
circles, which appear to have been formed 
by some hard instrument. They were pro- 
bably worn as amulets, not as rings. Plain 
brass rings have been found on the fingers 
of skeletons ; and such rings, hollow, and 
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Rings of twisted brass wire also occur; as | 
do rings made of a metal like tin. Small 
cast black rings have been found, and are 
supposed to have been the old British money 
mentioned by Cesar. Rings perforated for 
suspension,~and rings of iron, also occur. 
Another ring found in a British barrow is 
round, thick, and merely grooved crossways | 
without setting. 

© Anglo-Saron Rings, &c.—They were 
common among the Anglo-Saxons, (kings 
giving them to their witenagemot and cour- 
tiers, and they to their descendants,) and 
worn with gems by ladies, and for the dis- 
tinction of persons, who were known. An 
Anglo-Saxon ring has the hoop of wrouglit 
lozenges and circles alternately, and 1s ii- 
scribed Ahistan, Bishop of Sherborne; for a 
ring was an indispensable episcopal orna- 
ment, implying marriage to the church. It 
was not uncommon for Saxon gold rings to 
have the name of the owner for a legend. 
Will. de Belmeis gave certain lands to St, 
Paul’s Cathedral, and, at the same time, di- 
rected that his gold ring, set with a ruby, 
should, together with the seal, be athxed to 
the charter for ever. There also occur, 1. 
Gimmel, or betrothing rings, with two hoops 
interlaced (sometimes with a heart divided 
into two halves in the middle), used in the 
fyancels, the lover putting his finger in one 
hoop, the mistress in the other, aslove-tokens. 
2. St. Martin's Rings, of mere copper gilt, 
given for presents to girls. 3. Rush Rings. 
A method of deceiving girls into fornication, 
under ihe presumption of their being thus 
married. 4 Wedding Rings. Derived from 
the classical ancients, and put upon the! 
wedding finger, from a supposed connection 
of a vein there with the heart; consecrated 
and sprinkled with holy water; and _ pre- 
sents of the bride-cake passed through it. 
In 1659, was advertised as lost, ‘*a ring, 
which was a wedding ring, tyed with a black 
ribbon, and two black little ones, with a 
lock of hair in it: the poesie, united hearts 
death only parts.” 5. Death’s-head Rings. 
The procuresses, says Nares, of the time of 
Elizabeth, usually wore a ring with a death's 
head upon it. 6. Cramp Rings were used 
as preservatives against fits, and were con- 
secrated tor that purpose upon Good Fri- 
day by the kings of England. In another 
account, we find three young men subscrib- 
ing sixpence each, to be moulded into a 
ring for a young woman afilicted with the 
malady mentioned. Love rings, with the 
orpine plant as a device, because the bend- 


ing of the leaves was presumed to prognos- } 


ticate whether love was true or false, occur 
in the 15th century. Lord Chancellor Hat- 
ton sent to Queen Elizabeth a ring against 
infectious air, ‘to be worn betwixt the 
sweet dugs” of her bosom. Grave persons, 
such as aldermen, used a plain broad gold 
ring upon the thumb. Gold-wire Rings, 
i. e. of three gold twisted wires, were given 
away at weddings, sometimes in large num- 
bers. 

‘ The rings of the classical ancients were 
rather incrusted, than set in gold, in our 





slight manner,’ 
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Original. 
ON ANONYMOUS PUBLICATIONS, 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Ir has become very general, of fate 
yeats, to offer a book to the public ¢j. 
ther unowned by any author, or, which 
is the same thing, stamped with some 
fictitious name, which, in his preface, 
the author is at the pains to assure us js 
only a disguise. ‘This practice is far 
more prevalent in England than in any 
of the continental nations; and many 
will attribute this, perhaps, to the Eng- 
lish modesty, that, in alarm, shrinks 
behind a disguise, which the French ef. 
frontery, the German dulness, or the 
Italian vanity throws aside in disdain, 
Of course this ohservation applies only 
to works of general literature; for the 
press of all nations equally vomits forth 
its unowned successions of political and 
ecclesiastical puis. It was the fate of 
two of our most distinguished essayists 
to disagree upon two very essential points 
in the publication of their speculations, 
Addison, in one of his £ Spectators,’ 
contends, that the author who published 
his works separately, as he did, hada 
great disadvantage, proportionately with 
the writer who gave his works to the 
public in a collective form; he, more- 
over, by his example, recommended 
anonymous publication. On the con- 
trary, Cumberland, in the ‘ Observer,’ 
which was published wth his name, as- 
serts that Addison would not have em- 
braced that system had he thought it 
cisadvantageous; and proceeds to con- 
tend, that the collective form of his own 
‘Observer’ is attended with inconvent- 
ences greater than any attendant on the 
plan of the ‘Spectator;’ and, by his 
own precedent, he recommends the de- 
claration of the author’s name. Addi- 
son, being a notoriously shy and modest 
man, as he did not chose to declare his 
name, still did not follow the plan of 
Steele, in the ‘Father,’ under the ficti- 
tious appellation of Isaac Bickerstaff. 
It is a most enticing method for a young 
author to assume the character of age 
and soberness, but as nobody 1s ever 
fora moment deluded, the disguise 15 
tiresome, because it does not conceal 
the author and answer the effect pro- 
posed. To periodical works, however, 
the same arguments cannot be applied 
as to those in general literature. The 
‘Rambler,’ the § Adventurer,’ and com- 
mon sense, all speak against the plan 
of Cumberland, if there be any. who 
bring forward his opinion in opposition ; 
although it would be untrue to ascribe 
an unqualified opinion of ‘this kind to 
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him, since his work, the * Observer,’ 
does not so much apply to ephemeral 
manners as general literature, and, 
though taking upon itself the privilege 
‘aad fashion of a periodical paper, was 
not so in reality, It is in works of ge- 
neral literature, history, poetry, &c. 
that this plan of assuming a false name, 
which is the prevailing custom of the 
day, is objectionable, —only in as much 
as it is useless and consequently tire- 
some. No one can blame the modes- 
ty of an author who, on his first ap- 
pearance, and yet doubtful of success, 
conceal his own name; he imay be 
desirous of trying his powers, with the 
intention, if they please the public, to 
acknowledge personally their favour; if 
they are unsuccessful, he may wish them 
to be forgotten; and should he retire for 
ever from public competition, he may 
wish to do it without the reproach of 
having been unsuccessful, But for the 
author who, though successful and pub- 
licly known as to his own name, still 
produces his works under his first ficti- 
tious disguise, no excuse can be urged. 
It is certainly no other fault, but that of 
sillyhood and trifling, but that is sufh- 
cient when we find a Washington Irving 
and Mr. Procter countenancing so un- 
meaning a folly, under the mazden names 
of Geottrey Crayon and Barry Cornwall. 
The name of Crayon was highly adapt- 
ed to its author, so long as his tender 
years and experience of public favour 
admitted a maiden name; but now that 
his works have, as it were, wedded 
him to the public applause, let bim 
Shine forth without the disguise with 
which he in vain endeavours to concea! 
himself. But, perhaps, some one will 
say, that it is something too bold to 
censure thus tacitly the author of ¢ Wa- 
verley,’ who still keeps up his first plan 
of publishing without his name. ‘This 
is different far from assuming a false 
name.—’tis better to play no part than 
an unreal one; ’tis better to assume no 
title than one which is not ourown. Si- 
lence is in any case better than a false- 
hod. But, we think, the author of 
* Waverley’ will be allowed still to con- 
ceal his name, not from preference but 
necessity, from the following plausible 
anecdote :—Shortly after the publica- 
tion of * Waverley,’ the reputed author 
happened to be at court, when he was 
asked by the King, in the presence of 
some courtiers, whether he was the au- 
thor of the Scotch novels. At so early 
4 period of their publication, the dis- 
Closure of his rame would have been 
prejudicial to his design, and an evasion 
was the answer. This, for ever, of 
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course, hinders the declaration of his 
name whilst living. Let not, then, 
those who advocate the continuation 
of fictitious names in general works of 
literature, place the Scotch novelist 
amongst the number of those who, by 
their example, approve of it. L. 
+ = — 
GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 





THE geography of plants is one of the 
most Curious instances of the connexion 
of the various arts and sciences with each 
other. Var from being a topic which 
ought to be assigned exclusively to the 
botanist, the subject of the localities, of 
the original country of plants, and the 
regions to which they have been trans- 
ported, is one of the most precious docu- 
ments for tracing the descent, the af- 
finity, and the emigration of ancient na- 
tions. Books we have few, one might 
rather say none, which acquaint us with 
the primitive fortunes of our race. —Plain 
reading and writing, handy as we are at 
them now-a-days, are things of which 
the majority of men, taking the ages of 
the world together, have known nothing. 
We speak not now of the old and some- 
what arbitrary division of the barbarous 
and civilized; but the people that built 
the pyramids and the temples of Thebes, 
knew nothing of what we call reading 
and writing. Their hieroglyphics were 
in the hands of the priests, and besides 
were about as much of a popular science 
as the intregal and differential calculus 
at the present day; with the advantage 
in favour of the latter, that all who have 
the intellectual capacity to learn it, have 
the means, while the hieroglyphics 
were its sacred nystery. The Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, and Persians, at the most 
flourishing periods of their politics, can- 
not have had any other kind of writing. 
There is no proof of any thing among 
them more coummodious than the arrow 
headed character, of which the cone 
struction excludes every thing like a 
popular use. It may have served the 
purpose of religion and the state, and had 
been, perhaps, associated with astro- 
nomical hieroglyphics, to record some 
observations of the heavenly bodies. No 
one who has ever looked at a Babylonian 
brick, or drawings of the ruins of Perse- 
polis, can suppose, that it extended its 
use to the common purposes of life. But 
this is to speak of the most ancient days 
and distant regions. The Trojan war 
has been fought, all the Grecian cities 
founded, and the laws of Lycurgus estab- 
lished, before the Greeks learned to read 
and write; and prose is so modern 
among them, that we can shew the pe- 














riod of its origin. With the Romans, 
as with the Etruscans before them, wri- 
ting was a mysterious art, in the hands 
of the priests, till the intercourse be- 
tween Greece and Rome was established; 
nor is it probable that, in common life, 
any extensive use was, at any time, 
made of the art. Inthe middle ages of 
Europe it was still less practised. Char- 
lemagne himself was awkward at it, and 
set up schools, that his subjects might 
be better taught than their master, Even 
at the present day, if the human race 
were to pass in review before us, for one 
who could read a book, there would be 
about ten to whom it would be sad waste 
of fair rags. That almost idolatrous 
preference, therefore, which we give to 
written documents above all other means 
of information, has, as far as the oldest 
antiquity is concerned, little foundation 
in justice, and is much to be deplored, 
when it leads us to neglect more per- 
manent documents of the history of our 
race. It is not in the form of books, 
that languages themselves are the best 
witnesses of the most remote antiquity. 
The coincidence of the structure and 
vocabulary of languages carries us much 
farther back, than any record they con- 
tain, for the reasons, that the oldest re- 
cords have perished, and still more, be- 
cause men spoke long before they wrote, 
and ages on ages of speaking men, to 
whom writing in all its forms was un- 
known, transmitted their language to 
posterity. But language, in any appli- 
cation, 1s but one of the monuments, 
that survive the transitory generations 
of men. ‘Their works and their insti- 
tutions, their superstitions and their 
ceremonies, in various forms, outlive 
them; and it is not without example, 
that the lineaments of the face descend 
for thousands of years. Let men but 
make some progress in civilization, and 
they divide the starry heavens into are 
bitrary signs, of which the tradition tra- 
vels down to the latest posterity, which 
establishes a connection between the 
Hindoo, the Egyptian, and the Greek, 
anterior to any other record of it, and 
leave a memorial in their lunar houses 
and solar aspects, for ages after marble 
and paper are alike reduced to dust. 
This observation had not eseaped phi- 
losophers. M. de Humboldt has called 
the attention of those who love to study 
the history of man, not inthe genealogy 
of kings or the tale of battles, but in its 
grand features of humanity, to another 
most elevated and attractive speculation. 
Most of the vegetables, which serve for 
the nutriment of man, the grains, the 
roots, the berries, which make up his 
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food, have undergone migrations with | butchers who deluged France with so 


the human tribes, and in passing from 
region to region and climate to climate, 
have gone through various stages of de- 
velopement and improvement. On an 
extensive collection of facts of this kind, 
notices of native places, the transporta- 
tion, the improved form, and the use for 
food of the cereal vegetable, the potatoe, 
the palm, &c. M. de Humboldt has 
found the most ingenious historical con- 
clusions, and taught us, that if in one 
series of observations the history of our 
race is written in the heavens above us, it 
may be traced in another on the surface 
beneath our feet. The ‘ Essay on New 
Spain’ contains a number of speculations 
of this kind, of the most curious nature. 
—North American Review. 
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ABBE M‘QUIN. 
On Thursday, the 17th instant, died 
the Reverend the Abbe Arian Denis 
M‘Quin, aged 67. 

This gentleman, of Scotch ancestry, 
‘was born in France, and at the time of 
the Revolution resided at Meaux, where 
he edited a journal, in support of the 
royal cause, by which he so much in- 
censed the opposite party against him- 
self and relatives, that he was obliged 
te seek safety by flight, which he only 
effected chedugh the favour of a dis- 
guise. On his way through the town 
of Meaux, and for some miles on the 
road, he had the horror of seeing his 
name on the walls, written with human 
blood, so much was that party infu- 
riated against him, for the side he had 
taken in the Meaux journal. He was 
fortunate enough, however, to arrive in 
safety in this country; but the whole of 
his property fell a prey to the wretched 
faction of the times, and he who had so 
tately enjoyed all the happiness of life, 
now found himself a wandering mendi- 
cant in a strange country. An abbé, 
and a man of property, compelled lite- 
tally to beg for an existence! What 
an epoch in the history of human life ! 
—what an instance of the mutability of 
fortune ! The heart revolts at the idea, 
and one is really amazed how any per- 
sons, ¢alling themselves a civilized peo- 
ple, could so far outrage common jus- 
tice and humanity, as to commit such 
barbanties as would reflect disgrace on 
the most savage tribes of the earth. 

To add to sufferings already so great, 
the unfortunate abbe had the horror to 
learn, that every relative he possessea 
had fallen sacrifices to the inhuman 





much of its own blood. On his arrival 
at Hastings, pennyless and friendless, 
he had recourse to his pencil for a sub- 
sistence, and obtained a miserable one 
by selling slight drawings, in the exe- 
cution of which he was peculiarly hap- 
py ; so much so, indeed, that they at- 
tracted the notice of a gentleman, who, 
wishing to encourage the talent dis- 
played in them, obtained for him a si- 
tuation as drawing-master, at a school, 
in that town; here he remained until 
the order from government arrived for 
the removal of all French refugees from 
the coast, tothe distance of thirty miles. 
The short time of his residence at 
Hastings had not been neglected, and, 
having much improved himself in the 
English language, he was soon enabled 
to become a French teacher. Being a 
man of much learning and goodness of 
heart, he was not long in finding 
friends who were willing to assist him, 
and, in course of time, he obtained a 
situation in the Herald’s College, where 
he ever afterwards remained. 

The abbeé lived a very retired life, 
and his leisure hours were devoted to 
literary pursuits. He was one of the 
editors of the ‘ Encyclopedia Londinen- 
sis,’ and among the many articles fur- 
nished by him to that work is the one 
on ‘ London,’ in which. he-has displayed 
athorough acquaintance with the me- 
tropolis. He was also the author of a 
very humorous and learned Latin po- 
em, which attracted much attention 
among the critics and scholars of the 
day, entitled * Tabella Cibaria, or the 
Bill of Fare.’ He also contributed many 
articles to the ‘Sporting Magazine’ on 
the games of the ancients, the fine arts, 
and other subjects worthy the pen of a 
scholar. ‘To the readers of a contem- 
porary journal he is also known by se- 
veral papers inserted, some time since, 
as specimens of a work which he has 
completed, of additions and corrections 
to *Todd’s Edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary.” The learning and research 
displayed in the small portion which 
appeared at that time, created much cu- 
riosity to ascertain the author, but, ex- 
cepting to a few, this was never known. 
The same feelings were created by his 
Latin poem, but his friends could never 
persuade him to unveil himself. He 
was the author of more than is here 
enumerated, and had several works in 
hand at the time of his decease. 

Whatever rank this learned and good 
man may hold in literature, he is also 
deserving some merit as a draughtsman, 
and numerous relics of his ingenuity in 





this line will be found in the Herald 
College for many years to come. He 
had a number of pictures in his posses. 
sion of his own execution, and had 
completed a series of drawings deline. 
ating the passions in all their variety: 
the heads are drawn with a pen and ink, 
and amount to upwards of one hundred; 
to these he had proceeded some way in 
in writing descriptions, but the hand of 
Death prevented his finishing this part 
of his design. -One test of his ingenuity, 
however, is before the public, in his 
Majesty’s throne, erected at the time of 
the coronation ; the design of which he 
furnished, and which gave so much sa- 
tisfaction to the board, that they ordered 
it to be entirely executed under his own 
directions. 

The Abbe M‘Quin, though a stanch 
royalist, was a man of the most liberal 
opinions, cheerful, and full of anecdote; 
had he sought society, he might have 
chosen it in any class he pleased; but 
he preferred retirement, and wasseldom 
from home, excepting the hours of at- 
tendance at the Herald’s College. By 
all who knew him he was much bes 
loved and respected, not only as a scho- 
lar but for the estimable qualities of his 
heart. 

On the 22nd instant his remains were 
interred in the vault of St. John’s, Hors- 
lydown, in the church of which a mare 
ble tablet is to be placed to his memory. 

LIEUT. COL. WILLIAM LAMBTON. 
WHETHER it is that officers are select- 
ed for India on account of their scien- 
tific acquirements, or that, separated 
from the attractions and dissipations of 
a military life in England, they seek to 
divert their minds in the more noble 
employment of study, we know not; 
but certain it is, that there is more real 
literary talent to be found among the 
British officers in India than in those at 
home; and we need only refer to the 
annals of the Royal Asiatic Society or 
the Philosophical Society of Bombay for 
the truth of the remark. 

Science in India has, we regret’ to 
say, recently sustained a very severe 
loss in the person of Lieut. Colonel 
William Lambton, the Superintendant 
of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey 1 
India, who died on the 26th of January, 
1823, while prosecuting his scientific 
duties from Hydrabad towards Nagpoor. 
He died at Hing, in Ghaunt, 50 miles 
south of Nagpoor. - 

The Annals of the Royal and Asiatic 
Society bear ample testimony to the ov 
tent and importance of the labours 0 
Colonel Lambton, in his measurement 
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of an Arc of the Meridian in India, eX- 
tending from Cape Comorin, 10 lat. 8. 
93, 10, toa new bare line, measured in 
lat 21. 6. near the village of Takoorkera, 
15 miles S. E. from the city of Ellich- 
ore, a distance exceeding that measure 
by the English and French geometers, 
between the parallels of Greenwich and 
Tormentara, in the Island of Minorca. 

It was the intention of Colonel Lamb- 
ton to have extended the Arc to Agra, 
-n which case the meridian line would 
have passed at short distances from 
Bhopaul, Serange, Nurwur, Gualiar, 
and Dholpore. At his advanced age, 
he despaired of health and strength re- 
maining for further exertion, otherwise 
it cannot be doubted that it would have 
been a grand object of his ambition to 
have prolonged it through the Dooab, 
and across the Himilays, to the 32d de- 
cree of north latitude. If this vast un- 
dertaking had been achieved, and that 
it may yet be completed is not impro- 
bable, British India may have to boast 
of a much larger unbroken meridian 
line than has been before measured on 
the surface of the globe. 

Though the measurement of the Arc 
of the Meridian was the principal object 
of the labours of Colonel Lambton, he 
extended his operations to the east and 
west, and the set of triangles covers 
great part of the peninsula of India, de- 
fining with the utmost precision the si- 
tuation of a very great number of prin- 
cipal places in latitude, longitude, and 
elevation; and affording a sure basis 
for an amended Geographical Map, 
which is now under preparation, The 
triangulation also connects the Coro- 
mandel and Malabar coasts in numerous 
Important points, thus supplying the 
best means of truly laying down the 
shape of those coasts, and rendering an 
essential service to navigation. 

It was the colonel’s intention to have 
himself carried the meridian line as far 
north as Agra, and he detached his first 
assistant, Captain Everest, of the Bengal 
Artillery, to extend a series of triangles 
westward to Bombay, and when that 
service should be completed, eastward 
to Point Palmyras, and probably Fort 
William, by which extensive and ardu- 
cus operation, the three presidences of 
ndia would be connected, and several 
obvious advantages gained to geography 
and navigation. But it is in the vo- 
“eo the proceedings of various 
ea — that the accounts of the 
mag of this veteran philosopher, 
for pe we lament, must be looked 
his or twenty-two years carried on 
~° 9perations in the ungenial climate, 











with unabated zeal and perseverance, 
and died full of years, and conscious of 
a well-deserved reputation. 
SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 

THe first portrait painter of Scotland, 
and one of its most distinguished artists, 
Sir Henry Raeburn, died, at his house, 
at St. Bernard's, Stockbridge, near Edin- 
burgh, the 6th inst, As a portrait. pain- 
ter, he was second only to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence; and, we believe, had there 
been no catalogue at the last Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, the visitors would 
have unhesitatingly pronounced that the 
best portraits were by Lawrence, and that 
those of Sir Henry Raeburn held the 
next rank. His full length pictures of 
the Earl of Hopetoun, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, Sir David Baird, Adam Rol- 
land, Esq., Glengarry, and many more, 
might be mentioned as proofs that he 
was equally remarkable for correctness 
of drawing, freedom of penciling, bril- 
liancy of colouring, and a personifica- 
tion of character not less vigorous than 
graceful. He possessed the rare faculty 
of producing in every instance the most 
striking and agreeable likeness, and of 
indicating intellectual expression and 
dignity of demeanour, wherever they 
appeared in the original; often ap- 
proaching in his portraits to the ele- 
vation of historical pamting. His mo- 
desty was equal to his merit; and in his 
intercourse with the young candidates 
for public favour, he was uniformly 
kind, communicative, and liberal; and 
on all occasions had the candour to be- 
stow just praise on rival excellence. 
Sir Henry Raeburn was not only an 
artist, but a patron of the arts, and his 
callery and study were ever open to tue 
young artist. ‘The Royal Academy in 
London, in testimony of their high esti- 
mation of his talents, elected him first 
an associate, and afterwards an acade- 
mician, without solicitation. And when 
his Majesty, on his visit to Edinburgh, 
conferred the honour of knighthood 
upon the distinguished artist, we do not 
recollect any occasion on which a more 
universal feeling of satisfaction was ex- 
pressed. In society, few men were 
more acceptable than Sir Henry; for he 
possessed a cheerful disposition, much 
good sense, and an inexhaustible store 
of anecdote. In his domestic relations, 
no man could dispense or receive a 
creater degree of happiness ; and those 
who had opportunities of seeing him in 
the midst of his family, will ever che- 
rish the recollection of his amiable and 
and endearing qualities. Sir Henry 
was a member of the Royal Society of 





Edinburgh, a member of the late Impe- 
rial Academy of Florence, a member of 
the Academy of New York, and a few 
days before his death, received a com- 
mission appointing him portrait painter 
in Scotland to the King. 








Mriqinal Poetry. 


ee Ae 


SONNET TO DESPAIR. 


CONQUEROR of feeble natures, fell Despair— 
Thou, who dost linger where the wretched lie 
With sunken cheek and dim and hollow eye, 
And darkly scowling brow and snaky hair, 
Goading them on till they no more can bear, 
Pois’ning with thy complaints the very air 
Wherein they breathe—thy malice I defy. 
What ! shall th’ immortal spint to me given 
Bow at the shrine of idol like to thee? 
No !—the rock stands as proudly that bas 
striven 
With tempests frowning o’er the heaving sea ; 
And thus shall I stand, confident in Heaven! 
Health, fortune, fame,—all thou may’st from 
me tear, 
But tear in vain—thou ne’er canst conquer me, 
Despair. SAM SPRITSAIL. 


PLIP LOO ECL OLE PLE LDOP EPP LL OPEE SPP PLE PPP LPO BLEC LEO? 


THE CHARMS OF WOMAN. 


Addressed to ****#, 
Ou, there are hours when nature smiles, 
And scorns her black-brow'd foe, Despair ; 
When happiness the heart beguiles, 
Disrobing it of every care; 
When sorrows cease to rive the mind, 
When woe a captive stingless lies, 
When every tone we hear is kind, 
And pleasure darts ffom beaming eyes. 


Oh, woman ! ’tis to thee we owe 
This change of sorrow turn’d to bliss; 
Else had the heart been charg’d with woe, 
Else had the soul no joy like this: 
The heavens would smile unheeded then, 
The earth would teem with dire alarms, 
The world would prove a darksome den, 
Divested of sweet woman's charms : 


Where is the man that hath not known 
And felt the conquest of her eye, 

The music of her silver tone, 
The mastery of her bosom’s sigh ? 

That charm to strive against "t were vain ;— 
It binds insensibly the heart, 

Waking affection’s gentle strain, 
Waking the chords that ne’er depart, 


But those who cannot feel—go seek 
The wilds that hermits trod of old— 
Retreats where beings never speak,— 
Where love and bliss and hope are cold; 
Where cankering coils of care intrude, 
Where smiles are gone, for ever fled,— 
No eyes to cheer their solitude— 
No hope for feelings withered. 


For me—oh! let me ever gaze 
Upon the charms my heart reveres, 
And, tho’ the cold world blight my days, 
Dear dreams of thee shall dry my tears; 
I may be sad—lI, too, may sigh— 
I oft may feel the pangs of sorrow : 
Let me but gaze—they quickly fly 
And leave me blest with hope’s bright morrew- 


But I have past a day of late 


That in my memory’s page shall be, 
Never to be erased by Fate, 


For it was in thy company! 
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And, when the moon refulgent beam’d, 
Oh, how my spirits buoyant rose! 

i could have worshipp’d—for J] deem’d 
My bliss was brightest at its close ! 


Farewell! may hope around thee shed 
The raptures of a joy divine! 
May blessings centre on thy head— 
May perfect happivess be thine! 
May you thro’ life unruffled glide, 
More happy each succeeding hour ; 
And fly, when Tiine has hoary sigh’d, 
To bloom in some ethereal bower! 
Edmonton. J.J. LEATHWICK. 


PEP L EPC LECP PLEO DOPE LOB LELE EL LEOELELLELLELOLEL OED 


LETTERS FROM THE NORTH; 


OR, THE FUDGE FAMILY AT SEA-BATHING 
QUARTERS. 


Miss Lucretia FUDGE to Miss BETsy 


DER BEt, Rothsay, July, 1823. 

I'm afraid you will think I’ve forgot 

The promise | made you, of sending a note, 

To say how we got down and how we got fix’d; 

But really, my dear, I have been so perplex’d 

With one thing or other, that, in truth, I de- 
clare 

That, till now, I’ve had hardjgj.a moment to 
spare ; 

What with bathing and walking and riding 
and sailing, 

While these two or three days poor Lucy’s been 
ailing; 

And Bob, who you know is so fond of a shine, 

Had a party made up for the top of Lochfyne ; 

But, wouid you believe ’t, tho’ 1 kept myself 
free, 

Yet the ingrate ne’er once thought of speaking 
to me! 


But guadrille nights will come, and, when ask- 
ing our beaux, “is 

Master Bobby, I'll then screw a pin in your 
nose. 

Only think of the times he’s been with us at tea, 

Which he might have clear’d off by a trip on 





the sea 5 

But for this I will keep the sweet youth in my 
eye, 

And he'll look rather blue when he gets the go- 
bye. 


At present he seems to have nothing to do, 

But to beau round the town a great monster in 
blue, 

Who, it’s said, had made one in this pleasure- 
€xcursiony, 

Which has given the folks here a great deal of 
diversion, 

And the number of tales that are going about 

Make me very well pleas’d at my being left 
out: - 

For, by all that we hear, they’ve been stylishly 
served— 

The gemmen half-tipsy, the ladies half-starved 5 

And when they got there, what a terrible bore! 

The people had all to be carried ashore, 

At the risk of a ducking—now, figure Miss 
Ann, 

A calefourchon on the back of a man *, 

I declare, when I heard it, I felt such a rage, 

That I don’t mean to speak to the wretch for an 
age 5 





* This awkward manner of landing passen- 
gers from the steam-boats that happen to ar- 
rive at low water has been mueh complained 
of by strangers who visit Inverary: a hint from 
Maccallummore, accompanied by a few bottles 

f mountaindew, to the idle ¢ gillies’ that lounge 
Spout the quay, would soon remedy the defect. 








A young lady like her! why, she might have 
known better, 

And ought rather to have stay’d ali night on 
the water. 

But the worst of the matter, I very much fear, 

That her conduct will soon come to somebody's 
ear, 

And, from what we have seen of their billings 
and cooings, 

I’m sure he’ll not like to be told of such doings; 

For l’ve known, even in cases of ardent aftec- 
tion, 

A much smaller matter break off the connec- 
tion. 


By the bye, what do you think: the lady you 





know, 

That we met at B *s party some four months 
ago— 

Her, whose singing made such an impression 
on Ned,— 


Has taken the garret just over our head, 

And evenings and mornings such singing and 
playing, 

That really we can’t hear a word we are saying, 

For the window 's thrown up, and her miss-slip 
appears 

As if wishing to catch the poor beaux by the 
ears. 

Only think of a dodger up three pair of stairs 

Presuming tu give herself so many airs 5 

For, when her dear form on the beach is pre- 
sented, 

So gaudy she’s drest, and sohigh she is scented, 

She attracts all our eyes, she attracts all our 
noses, 

Like a tulip just dipp’d in the essence of roses; 

While each movement she makes seems so 
done for effect, 

That all of us think she’s come down on a spec. 

Mr. Mac is now here, with his sweet-tem- 
per’d mate: 

They've grown wonderous cash since they got 
their estate, 

Which, it’s said, will bring in a round hundred 
or two, 

But they seem at a loss to have something 
to do; 

For nothing appears to give half the delight 

As to look on the quay and see the crabs fight; 

But this pastime of theirs they might well let 
alone, 

For it’s said they’ve enough of crab-fighting at 
home. 


Mrs. T » the woe-begone widow, you know, 
That buried her husband ’bout six weeks ago, 
Has come down to divert the excess of her grief, 
And, it seems, she’s in hopes of finding relief 
From agentleman lately arrived from the Cape, 
To whom, it is said, she looks sly thro’ the crape. 








As for beaux, we see few that are worthy of 
note, 

Save such as come here by the Saturday’s boat ; 

But then they are off, as if come for an airing, 

While a few dashing half-pays, that live on 
Sresh herring, 

Take the lead ’mongst a strange unaccountable 
tribe, 

Which, in my next letter, I'll try to describe ; 

At present I can't, as my time is but short, 

For we're off to pic-nic at the vitrified port ; 

So give my best love to each friend and con- 


nection, 
And your's, my dear Bet, I remain with affec- 
tion. L. FUDGE. 


| @& > aoa — 


Fine Arts. 
THE Society of Painters in Water Co. 
lours are now exhibiting a ‘selection’ 
of their works, diversified with pleces 
by artists who have never been connect. 
ed with their institution. The selec. 
tion has been judiciously made, and few 
or no difficulties have arisen in render. 
ing it highly interesting ; the admirers 
and patrons of the art possessing the 
pictures have almost invariably and 
promptly consented to lend them, and 
there is now collected the best of the 
paintings which have appeared during 
seventeen exhibitions. There are only 
a few new pictures,—among them, we 
believe, is * Tivoli,’ No. 88, a gay 
and showy piece, by J. W. M. Turner, 
and a ‘Composition,’ by J. Gandy,— 
the subject is architectural, and the 
columns, pavement, and ceiling are 
well drawn; there is much grandeur 
in the design, but the light of the lamp 
is not well diifused, which injures the 
general effect. No. 160. is, we believe, 
also new: it is a good picture by E, 
Swinbure, Esq., the ‘Remains of an 
ancient Bridge in the Volturno, near 
Capua.’ Among so many charming paint- 
ings we are almost at a loss to which 
first to call the attention of the visitors ; 
but scenes in domestic life are generally 
most attractive, and of these we have 
some admirable specimens. No, 20, a 
‘ Boy and Child at a Cottage Door,’ by 
J. Cristall, presents a natural and pleas- 
ing view of a humble cottage with its 
rustic appendages. ‘ The Spoiled Din- 
ner,’ No. 49, 1s an admirably wrought 
piece, by J. Holmes ; the visage of the 
father shews too plainly to his wife and 
daughter how angry he is at the mut- 
ton being underdone ; and the thoughts 
and feelings of all may be read in their 
countenances. ‘This is a well-finished 
and faithful picture, aud merits unqua- 
lified praise. ‘The Doubtful Shilling,’ 
No. 68, is by the same artist, and must 
please all who examine it ; nor can the 
countenance of the little vixen in ‘ Go- 
ing to School’ escape notice ; this 1s 
also by J. Holmes, and is a fine spirited 
performance. No. 135, ‘Lace Maker, 
and 136, *‘ A Study from Nature,’ are 
good pictures, by J. Cristall ; indeed, 
so excellent is the selection, that 1 
would require considerable ingenuity to 
point out even a few among the whole 
number (about 210) deserving of censure. 
‘The Lout’s Reward,’ No. 92, by T. 
Heaphey, is well conceived and well 
executed ; we do not equally admire his 
‘Returning from the Bakers,’ No. 161; 





but *The Mother's Prayer,’ No. 10% 
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also by him, is chaste and very natural. 
‘The Michaelmas Dinner,’ No. 145, by 
J. Holmes, is very finely painted. The 
spectator cannot avoid commenting upon 
the situation of the party, who are all 
intent upon thé carver,—whose appa- 
rent unskilfulness, while it excites our 
risibility, seems to have a very diferent 
effect upon his guests; they are admi- 
rably grouped and forcibly delineated ; 
the view from behind is in fine perspec- 
tive, and the whole is a highly finished 
and wonderful performance. 

Having thus glanced at a few pictures 
principally of one class, we must ob- 
serve, that the exhibition is particularly 
rich in architectural subjects, views in 
various places, and in landscape in ge- 
neral; we could wish to notice them 
more in detail, but must content oure- 
selves, for the present at least, with 
merely pointing to the * Logician’s 
Effigy,” by H. Richter, which is a very 
curious and clever production. ‘* An 
Interior,” by R. Hills; * Cattle—After- 
noon,” No. 148, by R. R. Reinagle ; 
‘The Bandit,’ Sir R. K. Porter, No. 
154, ¢ Girl decorating her Head with 
Hops,’ No. 73, and * A Plat School,’ 
No. 100, by T. Uwins ; No. 50, £ Co- 
vent Garden,” is a correct and clever 
little picture, by Nash, in which we 
cannot but observe, how insignificant, 
as a building, the church appears, not- 
withstanding the praise that has been 
often lavished upon it. Here we must 
close with observing, that among the 
proprietors of the pictures, which com- 
pose this invaluable collection, we 
find his Majesty, the Duke of Argyll, 
the Earl of Tankerville, the Earl of 
Essex, the Earl of Carlisle, the Coun- 
tess of Essex, Earl Brownlow, Earl 
Lonsdale, the Marquis of Hertford, and 


many other distinguished patrons of the 
fine arts, 


ee 














Che s3rania 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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_ENGLIsi OpexaA House. — The 
able and powerful manner in which 
many of the stock pieces of this theatre 
are performed, renders it unnecessary 
or the manager to seek after novelty, 
though we understand he is prepared to 
— it In due season. Wallack, 
ba Star is in the ascendant at this 
ns = gives the rein to his talents, 
€ think, somewhat injudiciously. He 
a appear in the Three Singles, 
rah iree and the Deuce, while Ellis- 
viel es. The character is his own, 
iS not transferable; and though, 
few would succeed better in it 
allack, yet there are many 


Perhaps, 
than Ww 


parts better adapted to his talents than 
Pertinax Peregrine or Percival Single. 
The Marriage of Figaro is vocally 
well performed at this house; and no- 
thing can be better than Miss Kelly in 
the teasing and vivacious page Cheru- 
bino. 
sustained their characters well, and the 
former is rapidly gaining in public opi- 
nion: but Wrench and Pearman are 
too careless in the characters of the 
Count and Figaro;—ease and slovenli- 
ness are not synonimous in acting. The 
slang of the Adelphi may be pleaded by 
Wrench as having vulgarized him; and 
Pearman cannot say, that his manners 
have been refined at Covent Garden. 
Rayner, one of the ablest actors the 
stage has produced for many years, has 
appeared in one of Emery’s best cha- 
racters, Giles, in the Modler’s Maid, and 
given to it an effect, which, after the 
death of that favourite performer, we 
despaired of everseeing. Let him study 
closely, and not be seduced by the ap- 
plause of the galleries, and he will be 
without a rival in one of the most inte- 
resting walks of the drama. 








Literature and Science. 
Bonaparte’s Library.—The library which 
Napoleon had with him at St. Helena, hay- 


the British Government, was sold by auc- 
tion, on Wednesday, by Mr. Sotheby. The 
books were nearly all in the French lan- 
guage, consisting chiefty of national or mill- 
tary histories, geography, natural history, 
and works of a similar class, the whole in 
plain or unostentatious bindings. On the 
leaves of several of the volumes were manu- 
script observations in pencil, by Napoleon, 
and these excited considerable curiosity ; 
where they occurred they were copied on 
an adjoining leaf with ink. ‘There were also 
several letters, void of interest, save only 


ject of attraction was a walking stick, form- 


ed of tortoise-shell, mounted in gold, with a 


musical head.—It had been presented by 
the ambassador of the United States to the 
Emperor Napoleon, by whom it was given 
to Ishmael Gibraltar, the Egyptian ambas- 
sador, who gave it to Mons. Ortila, of Paris, 


name.—lIt sold for £38 17s. 

The following are the books which con- 
tained notes by Napoleon, with the prices 
they produced :-— 

Bezout’s Cours de Mathematique, two vols. 
containing one word written by Napoleon, 
£1 13s. 

Correspondance Inédite Officielle et Confiden- 
tielle de Napoleon Bonaparte, avec les Cours 
étrangéres, les Princes, les Ministres, et les Gé- 
néraux Francais et Etrangers ; seven vols. 1819. 
The volume containing the Italian Campaign 
has corrections and references to the MSS. of 





his Memoirs. Some of the latter have becu 


KLY REVIEW. 


Miss L. Dance and Mrs. Austin | 


ing been brought to England, by order of 


that they had his autograph. Another ob- | 





| marked out by Napoleon as not authentic; at 
|p. 141, are three lines written by him. —£9. 
Hume, Histore d’Angleterre; 18 vols. 12mo. 
1788.—Z£1 lls. 6d. 
| La Croix’s Cour de Mathématiques a l’Usage 
de |’Ecvule ‘centrale des quatre Nations, 9 vols. 
1805. At the end of the volume which contains 
_ the Algebra, are three pages of calculativas by 
Napoleon.—£5 10s. 
|  Kepertoire Général du Theatre Frangais, 50 
' vols. 1813; those which coutain Voltaire, Ra- 
cine, Moliere, Corneille, and other French dra- 
matic authors, had evidently been much used 
by him, but had no manuscript notes.— 
| £8 10s. 6d. 
_ Servan’s Histoire des Guerres des Gaulois et 
| des Francais en Italie, 7 vols. 1805; this was 
thle only book (except an odd vol. of the Ency- 
_clopedia Britannica) which Napoleon had on 
| board the Bellerophon, during his voyage: the 
many notes and errors in the work, which are 
corrected by himself, render it curious.— 
£10 10s. 

Volney’s Voyage en Syre et en Egypte pen- 
dant les Années 1783, 4,5, maps, 2 vols, 1799; 
this work, intrinsically, not worth a guinea, 
sold for £53 lls. The Egyptian Campaign, 
which forms a part of his Memoirs, was dictated 
from these volumes: Napoleon has taken no- 
tice of the most trifling error in the book; 
hence there are many corrections by bim. The 
plate at page 229, vol. 1, is entirely covered 
with his hand writing. 

Bruce (Capitaine), ses Voyages aux Sources 
du Nil, trad. par Castera, 5 vols. and atlas; 
there are tracings and notes on the map by Na- 
poleon.—£11 Os. 6d. 

Denon’s Voyage en Egypte, plates, 2 vols. 
russia; some of the plates torn out. It con- 
tains corrections by Napoleon, and the plan of 
the battle of Aboukir is traced by him.— 
£9 19s. 6d. 

Denon's Voyage en Egypte, planches, 2 vols. 
much used by Napoleon when travelling.—£17. 


The letters, ten in number, signed by Na- 
poleon, sold from £1 1s. to £1 10s. each. 


Draining Lakesin Holland.—The states 

of the province of Holland, contemplate a 

plan for draining the Lake of Haarlem anid 

the Bylmeer. The lake of Haarlem, which 

communicates with the Zuyder-Zea by the 

river Y, is extensive, but not deep; it 1s 

'ahout fourteen miles long, and from seven 
to ten broad. According to tradition, it 
was formed in the year 860, at the same 
time that the Rhine was intercepted by the 
formation of sand banks near Catwyck ; 
but some persons who have investigated the 
subject, are of opinion, that this event must 
| have taken place at a period considerably 
'more recent. — It is stated in old chronicles, 


9 


~ 





brother to the celebrated physician of that | that an irruption of the sea destroyed at 


once seventeen villages, and, according to 


| accounts published not many years ago, ves- 
| tiges of habitations were still to be seen. 
| There is a popular story of a nobleman who 


resided in this part of Holland, escaping 
from the great inundation, in consequence of 


'observing a marine fish in one of the lakes 


of his estate. He heuce concluded that the 
sea was undermining part of the coast which 
cerved as a bulwark against it, and immedi- 
ately removed with his family. A contract 


is concluded with regard to the Bylmeer, 
and the works are to commence next spring. 
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EXPEDITION FOR EXPLORING THE 
COURSE OF THE NIGER. 
(From the Gold Coast Gazette.) 

The Mission, consisting of Dr. Oudenay, 
Major Denham, and Lieut. Clapperton, had 
on their first journey arrived at Mourzouk, 
the capital of the kingdom of Fezzan, in the 
month of April last, in the best health and 
spirits, having performed the journey in for- 
ty-two days, a distance of 600 miles. On 
his arriving at Mourzouk, the same house 
was prepared for them that had been inha- 
bited by Mr. Ritchie and friends in the year 
1819, and where he fell a victim to the ar- 
duous enterprize he had undertaken, Major 
Denham, fearing lest his hopes might be de- 
feated, and all his endeavours to advance to 
Bourno prove inefficient, decided on the 
hazardous alternative of returning to Tripoli 
—and he describes his journey in these 
words: —‘In pursuance of arrangements 
which you were made acquainted with by 
my letter from Mourzouk, I left that place 
on the 10th of May, and after twenty-three 
days of great fatigue arrived here (Tripoli) 
on the 11th oflast month. One Arab sheik 
and two camels comprised, with myself, the 
caravan.—Our usual time was from 14 to 
16 hours in the 24 on the march; and in 

assing the deserts (three and four days in 
ength) always 18 hours—the camels I 
scarcely ever allowed to rest. The halt we 
always made in the middle of the day, to al- 
low the camels to come up, wai by far the 
inost trying part of the journey—exposed to 
the burning heat of the mid-day sun, where 
nature had not provided shade sufficient for 
a grasshopper, bying on scorching sand, and 
nothing to allay our parching thirst but 
wretched water, which had been for several 
days in beastly skins, was misery [ had no 
conception of before. At night we gene- 
rally got a little kouscacous, with some fat 
and salt—no bad supper; but a cup of tea 
was luxury supreme, as it satisfied our thirst 
and took off the edge of the putrid state of 
the bad water. Our fire, which was always 
made by scraping together the camel’s dung 
which we found, consequently uncertain, 
and even sometimes could not find more 
than was necessary for boiling a little water. 
I had a tent with me, but seldom pitched 
it, we were all too tired, and my Arab 
thought it quite useless. We slipped off 
our horses, when nearly sleeping with fa- 
tigue and heat, the nosebag was put over 
the poor animal’s head, and a cord round 
his fore legs. The loose stunes were soon 
cleared for a space large enough to receive 
our carcasses, and rolled up in a bormous, in 
two moments our troubles were forgotten. 
Fresh arrangements have been now made 
by which itis hoped all the difficulties, ex- 
cept those of climate, may be avoided. 
Major Denhem has again set forward to 
rejvin his associate.—A subsequent letter 
says, I shall certainly make the attempt of 
returning home by the way of Egypt. 

Mr. Charles Dupin has just published a 
small pamphlet, entitled ‘A Discourse, pro- 
nounced the 2nd of June, 1823, 1n the pub- 
lic sitting of the Academies des Sciences ;’ 
and which has, for its subject, ‘ Commerce 








and its public works, in England and in 
France.” The author traces the strength as 
well as prosperity of Great Britain to the 
immense dispersion of her several provinces, 
the communications betweea which in 
peace, and their defence in war, reqtire and 
support an enormous maritime power. He 
expatiates on those prodigious works in the 
shape of canals, roads, harbours, which 
serve to approximate the remotest points of 
this island: and to produce an elasticity, and 
activity of movement in the centre of the 
British dominions, as little known to foreign 
states as it is essential to the vigorous action 
of this monarchy throughout its most dis- 
tant members. Some idea may be formed 
of the course of the author’s speculations on 
these points, from his estimating the extent 
of the water and gas pipes under the pave- 
ment of the metropolis of Great Britain, at 
between 1000 and 1200 iniles! The roads 
of England only are above 46,000 leagues— 
more than 120,000 miles—five times the 
circumference of the globe ! The merehant- 
men of England are near 23,000, manned 
by 160,000 sailors. 

A visible eclipse of the moon took place 
on Wednesday morning. The following 
were the particular circumstances attending 
the phenomenon :— 

m. s. morn 

Beginning of the eclipse.... 29 56 after 1 
Beginning of total darkness 36 40 2 
Middle of eclipse... ....seee 26 3—— 3 
Ecliptic conjunction ...... 28 4——3 
Moon totally eclipsed,..... 10 3——_—4 
Total darkness ended ...... 15 26 —— 4 
Eclipse ended ..°........+2 22 10 —— 5 
Whole duration of the 

eclipse ....eesee088 3h. 52 14 

Digits eclipsed 18 deg. 10 min. 50 sec. 
from the north side of the earth’s shadow. 





A new romance frem the pen of the Rev, 
R.C. Maturin, the author of Bertram, is in 


the press. 
Che Bee. 


PaLL IL LO? 


Jelly from Bones.—In fatter times, we 
have known how to profit by Papin’s excel- 
lent discovery of extracting from bones, a 
yood and salutary nutriment, which, in his 
days, was disregarded. Papin had shown 
to Charles II. of England, that it was possi- 
ble to extract a jelly from the bones, and 
had engaged, within twenty-four hours, with 
eleven pounds of charcoal, to prepare one 
hundred and fifty pounds of a jelly, which 
he recommended to be used in work-houses 
and hospitals. The king was ready to give 
this project the attention it deserved, when, 
as he was one day going to dinner, he found 
petitions fastened to the necks of his dogs, 
the import of which was, that he should not 
deprive them of a food which they had long 
considered as their property. The jest was 
smiled at, and Papin’s discovery was lost to 
the age. 

Modesty.—The editor of a weekly news- 
paper, among other original features of his 





aps 





journal, enumerates ‘ enlightened discussions 


on political subjects, written in the genuine 
spirit of constitutional freedom by the edi- 
tor,’ whose name is not concealed. 





Stanzas. 
A woman once, as it is sung *, 
Could speak so loud, without a tongye, 
You hear her eould a mile hence ; 
But | a greater wonder know, 
A Christan woman who, although 
She has a tongue, keeps silence ! 
There was a man,.the story goes, 
Who wrote a volume with his toes, 
So I’ve been told, and credit ; 
But what’s more wonderful than that,. 
And quite as credible and pat, 
I knew a man that read fet 

There was a man, a. foe to strife, 

Who died because he had a wife ; 

But what is more uncommon— 

There was a fool, the other day, 

Who died' with grief, because, they say, 

He could not win a woman:! 

* There is a Latin epigramy in Maugerius, 
that greatly resembles the first stanza of this: 
poem; and the last stanza must remind the 
Spanish reader, very strongly, of the followine 
pleasant epitaph, written by Don Joseph Vas- 
quez :— 

El que esta aqui sepultado, 
Porque no logio casarsey 
Murio de pena acabado. 
Otros mueren de accidarse 
De que ya los han casado. 








FO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dd A le 


The Review of Mr. Irving’s * Orations’ and 
“ Copernicus on the Northern Lights of the Nine- 
teenth Century’ in our next, when ‘ Patience’ 
shall also have a place. 
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Just published, New Editions of 
THE MORNING and EVENING 


SACRIFICE; or, Prayers for Private Persous and Fas 
mities, beautifully printed in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. and 
demy 12mo. 5s, 6d. boards. 


‘The language of these prayers is pure, aud much 
more simple and becoming than that of any similar 
work which has yet fallen under our eye.’—Scuttish 
Episcopal Review and Magazine. 

‘We conclude with strongly recommending the 
Morning aud Evening Sacrifice as a book eminently cal- 
culated to promote either private or family devotion, 
and which cannot fail to elevate the minds of all whe 
peruse it with sincerity aud attention.’—Monthly Lite- 
rary Register. 

‘ As to the volume before us, ft is a highly respectable 
performance in every point of view. The forms of de- 
vetion are preceded by two discourses on the Lord's 
Prayer, written with great neatness, and ably illustrat. 
ing the different petitions in that compendium. And, 
indeed, the whole book must forma powerful rival to 
the prayers of Smith and Jay, lately publisied.’—New 
Evangelical Magazine. 
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